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EDITOR’S NOTE 
IN EXPLANATION OF OUR NEW FORMAT 


* * x 


Tins ISSUE introduces a double-column page, designed for easier 


reading as well as for economy, in line with wartime necessities. 
The actual saving is very substantial, and the editor feels that 
scholarship will be better served if all available money is used 
for the publication of articles and reviews than for such luxuries 
as wide margins and “white space.” Moreover, the shorter 
reading line is recommended by leading academic reading 
specialists. 

We want to assure our readers, and to emphasize, that while 
the journal is thinner and contains fewer pages, this issue 
contains the same amount of material as under the single- 
column format. 

Academic, and especially scientific, journals which formerly 
had world-wide support, face a serious struggle for existence 
with the discontinuance of so many foreign subscriptions. 
Indeed, it is to be expected that many learned journals will be 
among the casualties of war. To avoid this danger, to maintain 
our editorial standard for quantity as well as quality of pub- 
lication, we adopt this more economical format, while hoping 


and believing that you will also find it more readable. 


THE EDITOR 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE DELPHIC 
AMPHICTYONY 


ROBERT J. BONNER AND GERTRUDE SMITH 


HE famous Amphictyonic League 

began as an association of neighbor- 

ing states to ameliorate warfare 
among themselves and to protect the 
shrine of the god. Each state swore that 
it would not raze the city of a member or 
cut off the water supply of its inhabitants. 
In case a city violated its oath, the mem- 
bers were bound to make war and destroy 
it. When one city broke its oath, the 
others were released from theirs. Further- 
more, the members swore that if anyone 
should commit any wrong against the 
shrine of the god they would punish him 
to the full extent of their power. Aes- 
chines enumerated twelve tribes which 
belonged to the organization. They were 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, 
Perrhaebi, Magnetes, Dolopians, Locrians, 
Oetaeans, Phthiotians, Malians, and Pho- 
cians.! At alater date various other groups 
are included.? 


1 Aeschines ii. 115; cf. Strabo ix. 3. 7; Theopompus 
apud Harpocration, ‘Ayud¢ixrioves; Pausanias x. 8. 
2-5. Many of the controversial questions in connec- 
tion with the Amphictyonic League—e.g., the forma- 
tion of the League, the number of cities included and 
their representation, frequency of meetings—have 
little bearing on the problem of administration of 
justice in the League, and hence such problems have 
for the most part been omitted from this discussion. 
Cf. Busolt and Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, pp. 
1292 ff.; Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht, I, 383 ff.; 
Schlipfer, Untersuchungen zu den attischen Staats- 
urkunden und den Amphiktyonenbeschliissen der 


Demosthenischen Kranzrede (‘‘Rhetorische Studien,"’ 
[Ctassican PutoLoey, XXXVIII, January, 1943] 


The Amphictyons exercised criminal 
jurisdiction over states, officials, and indi- 
viduals’ charged with actions contrary to 
their orders and statutes. There is great 
confusion about the different Amphicty- 
onic bodies and their functions. There is 
frequent reference to hieromnemones (iepo- 
uvnuoves) and pylagorai (rvAayopa). The 
body designated as Amphictyons very 
probably consisted of these two groups.‘ 
Each member-state sent two representa- 
tives, known as hieromnemons,’ who exer- 


Vol. 21), pp. 132 ff.; Flaceli@re, Les Aitoliens a Delphes, 
pp. 28 ff., 85 ff., 113 ff., 179 ff., 259 ff., 326 ff.; Daux, 
Delphes au IT® et au I® siécle, pp. 259 ff., 326 ff.; Parke, 
The Delphic Oracle, pp. 117 ff.; Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion, I, 522 and 619. It is well 
recognized that there were many changes in different 
periods. This article emphasizes mainly the fifth and 
fourth centuries, but use has been made of material 
from later periods, which in all probability reflects 
earlier practice. 


2 Kahrstedt, op. cit., p. 385. For an enumeration of 
the groups included in the Amphictyonic Council in 
the period 343-327 s.c. as found in the inscriptions cf. 
Flaceliére, op. cit., p. 36. 

3 For the competence and procedure of the Am- 
phictyons cf. Raeder, L’ Arbitrage international chez les 
Hellénes (‘‘Publications de l'Institut Nobel nor- 
végien,’’ Vol. I), pp. 164 ff. For the competence of the 
Amphictyons in cases concerning individuals cf. 
Kahrstedt, op. cit., pp. 389 ff. and Flaceliére, op. cit., 
p. 34. 

4 Harpocration, s.v. xvdayépas; Hesychius,  s.v. 
tepouvipoves; Schol. on Demosthenes xviii. 149 and 
xxiv. 150. 

5 Aesch. ii. 116; cf. Busolt and Swoboda, op. cit., 
p. 1302. In the third century the number of repre- 
sentatives varied. 
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cised judicial functions.’ Their dicastic 
oath has been preserved in fair condition. 
In the following rendering the lacunae are 
not indicated: 


I shall give the most just verdict possible 
where there are written laws; where there are 
no written laws applicable to the case I shall 
give a verdict according to my own best judg- 
ment. I shall never accept a bribe as a dicast 
nor shall another accept one for me. I shall to 
the extent of my power exact adjudged penal- 
ties. I shall appropriate none of the Amphic- 
tyonic moneys for my own use nor shall I 
permit another to appropriate any of the com- 
mon funds. Thus do I promise by Pythian 
Apollo and Leto and Artemis. If I swear a 
good oath I ask that they grant me many 
blessings, but if I swear a false oath I ask that 
they give me evils instead of blessings.’ 


In all probability the pylagorai (or 
ayoparpoi, as they were called in later 
times) with or without the hieromnemons 
also acted as a court. 

In each of the following cases a state is 
the defendant. After the battle of Plataea 
the Greeks erected at Delphi a monument 


6 Timaeus, Lexicon vocum Platonicarum, 'Audixrboves’ 
of éx rv woddAGv wédewv ailperol dixacrai, 


7 The text here followed is that of Kirchner, SIG:, 
145. Cf. IG, II?, 1126; SGDI, II, 2501; Schwyzer, 
Dialectorum Graecarum exempla epigraphica potiora, 
325. Various readings for the lacunae have been sug- 
gested; but, since they are of no great importance in 
the present argument, discussion of them has been 
omitted. Cf. Bourguet, L’ Administration financiére du 
sanctuaire pythique au IV® siécle avant J.-C., pp. 
158 f.; Revue archéologique, VII (5th ser., 1918), 227 f.; 
Daux, Revue archéologique, V (6th ser., 1935), 205 ff. 
Baunach (SGDI, II, p. 644) calls the oath ‘die 
Eidesformel eines Hieromnemonen.”’ Kirchner (op. 
cit.) designates the oath as “jurisjurandi formula 
hieromnemonum’”’; Cauer (‘‘Amphiktyonia”’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, p. 1926) says that this is the oath of the 
pylagorai, who bound the hieromnemons and the 
heralds by the same oath. Whatever the order of 
swearing may have been, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that both the hieromnemons and the pylagorai 
were bound by it. Another 8pxos ‘Audixrvéver of 
much the same tenor is extant. The date of it is 117 
B.c. (SIG’, 826 C). Cf. the oath in Aesch. iii. 110. 

8 Cf. Herodotus vii. 213. In the middle of the 
fourth century Aeschines speaks of three pylagorai 
from Athens as acting in the archonship of Theo- 
phrastus (340/39 s.c.), but there is no information 
about the total number that came to the Amphic- 
tyonic meetings (Aesch. iii. 115). 
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—the famous bronze serpent column 
which supported a tripod—in memory of 
their victory.? On this, Pausanias, the 
Spartan general, had an elegiac distich in- 
scribed, which represented the dedication 
and the whole achievement in the war as 
his own. According to Thucydides the 
Lacedaemonians straightway erased the 
epigram and inscribed the names of the 
various states which had fought against 
the Persians. He gives no information as 
to the reason for their act,!° but De- 
mosthenes tells more of the story. The 
Greeks were angry at Pausanias’ pre- 
sumption, and the Plataeans brought suit 
against the Lacedaemonians before the 
Amphictyons for one thousand talents. 
The Lacedaemonians were compelled to 
erase the distich. These details appear re- 
liable. It does not seem likely that the 
Spartans of themselves would have done 
anything. The whole thing redounded to 
their glory, and it is extremely improbable 
that they would have interfered." Since 
the distich had been inscribed as an offer- 
ing to the god, the matter involved reli- 
gion. Hence, as a religious matter which 
was international in its scope, the Platae- 
ans brought it before the Amphictyony. 
It is obvious, however, that the action was 
brought for political as well as religious 
reasons.” Whether the fine of one thou- 
sand talents was imposed is not clear, but 
if it was imposed it seems quite unlikely 
that the Spartans would have paid. At 
any rate, the Amphictyons exercised 
enough authority to force them to change 
the inscription. It is noteworthy that the 


® Thucydides i. 132. 2; Herod. viii. 82; Demosthenes 
lix. 97; Paus. iii. 8. 2; x. 13. 9, and Frazer, notes ad loc. 

10 Thucydides is interested in the incident merely 
as an illustration of the presumption of Pausanias 
and naturally omits details. 

1.Cf. Xenophon Hell. v. 2. 32; Bonner and Smith, 
“Administration of Justice in Sparta,’’ CP, XX XVII 
(1942), 120. 


12 For a purely political use of the Amphictyony 
ef. the story told of Themistocles by Plutarch, Them. 
20. 
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Amphictyons did not bring action against 
the individual offender but against the 
state to which he belonged. 

In the fourth century B.c. there were 
several trials before the Amphictyons 
which had far-reaching and important 
political consequences. In 357 or 356 B.c. 
the Phocians were accused before the 
Amphictyons of encroaching upon and 
cultivating territory which was sacred to 
Apollo.!® They were condemned to the 
payment of a heavy fine. This they failed 
to pay, with the result that the hieromne- 
mons accused them of nonpayment before 
the Amphictyons and a resolution was 
passed that if the fine remained unpaid 
their land should be confiscated and con- 
secrated to Apollo. This situation led to 
some concerted action on the part of the 
Phocians and the Spartans, and the shrine 
at Delphi was seized by the Phocian 
leader Philomelus. The Amphictyons took 
this same occasion to demand payment 
from the other Greek states on which 
fines had been imposed and which had 
failed to make payment.'* This statement 
of Diodorus indicates that various fines of 
this type had been inflicted by the Am- 
phictyons. One such fine is that to which 
the Lacedaemonians had been subjected 
after their defeat at Leuctra for their seiz- 
ure of the Theban Cadmea some years 

18 Diodorus xvi. 23. Justin (viii. 1) and Athenaeus 
(560B) allege other reasons for the charge against the 
Phocians, and both interestingly represent the 
Boeotians as the aggrieved party. This makes it seem 
likely that the Boeotians were the ones who brought 
the matter before the Amphictyons. Laistner (A His- 
tory of the Greek World from 479 to 323 B.C., p. 234, 
n. 1) thinks the contradictory character of the testi- 
mony of the above writers indicates that, whatever 
the specific charge may have been, it was a mere pre- 
text and that the underlying reason for the action of 
the Amphictyons was much deeper. In fact, the case 
illustrates the readiness of the members of the 
Amphictyonic League to use the League for political 
ends (cf. CAH, VI, 213). In like manner the first 
Sacred War came as the result of the encroachment of 
the Cirrhaeans on the territory of Apollo (cf. Aesch. 


iii. 107 ff.; Paus. x. 37. 5; Strabo ix. 3. 4; Plut. Solon 
11). There is no reference to a trial. 


14 Diod. xvi. 23. 3. 


previously—382 B.c. The failure of the 
Spartans to pay the fine, although several 
years must have elapsed since its imposi- 
tion, indicates that the decisions of the 
Amphictyons were not always obeyed. It 
is noteworthy that the Phocians were to 
be punished for failure to pay by having 
their property confiscated, while the Lace- 
daemonians were merely to be visited with 
pucorovnpia (hatred for their wickedness). 
The long lapse of time in the case of the 
Spartans may explain the difference in the 
judgment, or it may be that the Amphic- 
tyons were not powerful enough to en- 
force a more severe penalty in their case. 
Diodorus states that, after the Amphic- 
tyons had taken action against the de- 
linquent Phocians and Lacedaemonians, 
the Greeks joined in ratifying the deci- 
sions of the Amphictyons. This can mean 
only that the different states belonging to 
the League passed on these decisions be- 
fore further action was taken. 

In 340 B.c. at the meeting of the Am- 
phictyonic Council a representative of the 
Locrians of Amphissa demanded, accord- 
ing to Aeschines,"* that a fine of fifty tal- 
ents be inflicted on the Athenians for im- 
piety in dedicating some regilded shields 
—trophies from the victory of Plataea— 
in their treasury at Delphi before the 
treasury itself had been dedicated. In 
view of the fact that the Athenian dedica- 
tion was a reminder of the Persian War in 
which Thebes had played so ignoble a part 
and the further fact that the Amphisseans 
had been allied with the Thebans in the 
Sacred War, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Thebes was behind the proposal of 
the Amphisseans.'’ It is another example, 
then, of the use of the Amphictyonic 
Council by the Thebans for political ends. 


18 Diod. xv. 20; xvi. 23. 2; Plut. Pelopidas 6; Xen. 
Hell. v. 2. 29; for the date cf. CAH, VI, 63 and 213. 


16 jii, 116. 


17 Aeschines (ibid.) blames the Thebans (cf. CAH, 
VI, 256). 
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In the Phocian case they doubtless them- 
selves brought the charge before the Am- 
phictyons, while here they hid behind the 
Amphisseans. The fine demanded by the 
Amphisseans was never imposed, but if it 
had been it is possible that the matter 
might have resulted in a war of the Am- 
phictyons against Athens. Action on the 
part of the Amphictyons was, however, 
forestalled by Aeschines, who accused the 
Amphisseans of cultivating the plain of 
Cirrha, which was sacred to Apollo, and 
of making money from the sacred harbor 
through port dues. The similarity of this 
case to that of the Phocians is obvious. 
The impassioned attack of Aeschines 
turned the attention of the Amphictyons 
away from Athens and against the Am- 
phisseans with the result that the next 
day the Amphictyons and the Delphians 
destroyed the harbor and the buildings in 
the plain. It was only after this informal 
action, which greatly resembles mob vio- 
lence, that an assembly of the Amphic- 
tyons was convened at which, after many 
charges had been leveled at the Amphis- 
seans, a resolution was passed that the 
hieromnemons should hold a special meet- 
ing at Thermopylae, bringing with them a 
resolution (doyua) for the punishment of 
the Amphisseans for the sins which they 
had committed against the god, the sacred 
land, and the Amphictyons.!® 

Aeschines was at this time one of the 
three pylagorai from Athens and had 
made his speech before the Council at the 
insistence of the hieromnemon who was ill 
at the time. It seems clear from this that 
the hieromnemon would normally have 
spoken in defense of Athens, although ap- 
parently from Aeschines’ statement the 
pylagorai had a perfect right to speak. 
After the return of the Athenian delega- 
tion to Athens the whole matter was laid 
before the senate and the assembly, and 


18 Aesch, iii, 124. 
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Aeschines’ desire that Athens should take 
an active part against the Amphisseans 
was frustrated by Demosthenes. Hence 
Athens did not participate in the meeting 
at Thermopylae, but the Amphictyonic 
Council declared war on the Amphisseans, 
in which under the leadership of their pre- 
siding officer, Cottyphus, they were suc- 
cessful. The Amphisseans were subjected 
to a fine and were ordered to banish cer- 
tain of their number and to receive others 
who had been banished. They failed to 
comply, and another campaign under 
Philip was made against them, but not 
until sometime later.'® In this order to 
banish certain men and to restore others 
we find an example of the Amphictyons’ 
interference in stasis. It looks as if the 
anti-Theban party had been exiled while 
the pro-Theban party was in power. The 
Amphictyons demanded a reversal of this 
situation.?° 

On one occasion a sacred embassy 
(@ewpia) on its way to Delphi halted in 
Megarian territory and camped for the 
night on the shore of a lake. Some of the 
rashest of the Megarians, inflamed with 
wine and in a spirit of savagery and in- 
solence, rolled some of the wagons into the 
lake, where a number of the mission were 
drowned. The survivors evidently sought 
redress from the Megarians, but the dis- 
orderly state of the Megarian government 
prevented them from taking cognizance 
of the complaint. The men then pro- 
ceeded to Delphi and laid their complaint 
before the Amphictyons. It is reasonable 
to assume that the Amphictyons put pres- 


19 Tbid. 129; cf. Dem. xviii. 155. 


20 Dem. xviii. 149 ff. tells the story somewhat 
differently. He denies that the Amphisseans were 
contemplating any suit against Athens and accuses 
Aeschines, in the pay of Philip, of trumping up his 
charge against them. According to Demosthenes, the 
Amphissean affair was provoked in order to get the 
war into Philip’s hands (xviii. 151). However, the 
conflict between the stories told by Demosthenes and 
Aeschines does not affect the judicial aspects of the 
affair. 
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sure upon the Megarian government and 
directed them to punish the men responsi- 
ble for the outrage. It is evident that the 
Megarians alone could obtain sufficient 
evidence to identify the culprits and ap- 
portion the proper penalty. As a result 
some were banished and others put to 
death.”! 

So far the cases described, although po- 
litical and international in their scope, are 
all concerned with the sacred possessions 
at Delphi. But the Amphictyons also as- 
sumed jurisdiction in other types of cases. 
In his life of Cimon, Plutarch tells the 
story of how Cimon gained control of the 
island of Seyros.” The Dolopian inhabit- 
ants of the island practiced piracy and 
even robbed merchants who put in at 
their ports. They robbed and imprisoned 
some Thessalian merchants, who, manag- 
ing to escape, took their grievance to the 
Amphictyons. The charge was brought 
against the Scyrians as a whole, and the 
verdict was apparently that they should 
make restitution to the Thessalian mer- 
chants. This the Scyrians refused to do 
and instead demanded that the persons 
who were guilty of the theft and actually 
had the plunder should make restitution. 
It was at this point that Cimon was called 
in by the criminals and gained control of 
the island.”8 

Another case shows the Amphictyons 
acting as a court of international arbitra- 

21 Plut. Quaestiones Graecae 59. The account of this 
incident is prompted by the question ‘‘How is it that 


there is a clan in Megara called Wagon-rollers?”’ 
There is no indication of the date of the occurrence. 

22 Cimon 8. 3. The date is 475 3B.c. Glotz and 
Cohen (Histoire grecque, II, 121) recognize in this 
incident an example of the international jurisdiction 
of the Amphictyons (cf. Flaceliére, op. cit., p. 380). 

23 Cf. Kahrstedt (op. cit., I, 390), who views the 
action of the Amphictyons as an empty demonstra- 
tion, a protest without legal consequences, inasmuch 
as Scyros was not a member of the League. He is 
wrong in speaking of the case as a charge of private 
citizens against private citizens (Private gegen Private 
klagen), for Plutarch specifically says that the verdict 
was against the city of Scyros. It is true that the 
prosecutors were private citizens. 


tion. Before the Amphictyons the Delians 
contested the right of the Athenians to 
control the temple of Delos. Aeschines 
was chosen by the Athenians as their 
spokesman, but the Areopagus was on this 
occasion given the right of revising the 
election. Their choice was Hyperides, who 
at the trial delivered his famous Delian 
oration.” Euthycrates, a renegade Athe- 
nian in the pay of Philip, spoke for the 
Delians.* In this case the Amphictyons 
were undoubtedly acting as arbitrators.” 
The brilliant eloquence of Hyperides was 
successful, and Athens retained her right 
to control the Delian temple. 

The Amphictyons had various means 
of enforcing their verdicts, and two in- 
scriptions yield some information about 
the measures which they used to secure 
the co-operation of members of their own 
group and of local officials in punishing 
offenses, and particularly the measures 
taken by the Amphictyons against those 
officials who neglected their duty. They 
show clearly the control which the Am- 
phictyons exercised over officials. In the 
Amphictyonic law of 380/79 B.c.?’ there ap- 
pear various provisions with regard to in- 
fractions of the laws regarding the sacred 
land at Delphi, the temple, sacred ob- 
jects, and the festivals. Among other 
things the law mentions the punishments 


24 Dem. xviii. 134f. Demosthenes was probably 
himself on this occasion one of the pylagorai of Athens 
(xix. 65). Some fragments of Hyperides’ speech are ex- 
tant (Nos. 67—75 [Kenyon]). The date of the episode 
has been a matter of some dispute (cf. Attinger, Bei- 
trdge zur Geschichte von Delos, p. 47 [345/44 B.c.]; 
Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, Il, 372 ff. 
(343 B.c.]; Cloché, Démosthénes, p. 128 [345 B.c.]). For 
a fictitious case of international arbitration before the 
Amphictyons cf. the story told by Quintilian, Inst. Or. 
v. 10. 110ff. Cf. Biirgel, Die pylaeisch-delphische 
Amphictyonie, p. 203; Sonne, De arbitris externis quos 
Graeci adhibuerunt ad lites et intestinas et peregrinas 
componendas quaestiones, p. 28; Meier, Die Privat- 
schiedsrichter und die éffentlichen Didteten Athens, p. 
37. 


25 Hyperides, Frag. 76 (Kenyon). 

26 Cf. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und make- 
donischen Staaten, II, 221; Cauer, op. cit., p. 1919. 

27 SIG3, 145; SGDI, 2501; cf. supra, p. 2. 
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inflicted on the hieromnemons who neg- 
lected their duty. 

1. Lines 11-26.—Encroachments on 
the sacred land are to be punished by a 
fine of a certain number of Aeginetan 
staters for each measure of land so vio- 
lated. The hieromnemons are charged 
with visiting the sacred land and exacting 
the penalty from violators. Failure to per- 
form this duty results in a fine of thirty 
staters for each measure left unvisited. If 
the guilty hieromnemon fails to pay his 
fine, his city is to be debarred from the 
temple, and the Amphictyons are to make 
an expedition against it. There follow cer- 
tain restrictions on the use of the sacred 
land. Any violation of these restrictions 
renders the violator liable to whatever 
fine the hieromnemons think just, half of 
it to go to the men who reported the viola- 
tion to the hieromnemons.?* The passage 
indicates clearly how the Amphictyons 
could coerce a city to assist in punishing 
one of their number who had failed to 
comply with the regulations or verdicts of 
the Amphictyons—that is, by barring the 
city from the temple and by threatening 
war. 

2. Lines 32-43.—This section provides 
for preparations for the Pythian festival. 
Any hieromnemon who fails in carrying 
out the things demanded by law is to be 
fined just as in the above case, and in case 
of nonpayment his city is to be barred 
from the temple until payment is made. 

An inscription of the Roman period” 
yields some detailed information about 
the procedure by which the Amphictyons 
enforced their decrees and particularly 
about their treatment of the local officials 
who failed to co-operate with them. The 
decree embodies the sanctioning of the 


28 Cf. infra, p. 9. 


29 Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, 139; for the date, 124— 
100 s.c. cf. Daux, Delphes, p. 388, n. 2; cf. Larsen, 
“Roman Greece’? in Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, IV, 332, for translation and comments. 
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Athenian tetradrachm standard by the 
Amphictyons (déxeo8a. mavtas “EdAnvas 
TO GTTLiKOY TéTpaxyov &y Spaxuais apyupiouv 
térapo.). A sealed copy of the decree was 
to be carried home by each Amphictyonic 
delegation, and the secretary was to send 
a copy to each Greek state. Furthermore, 
the secretary was to inscribe the decree on 
the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi 
and on the Acropolis in Athens. Thus pro- 
vision was made for a thorough publica- 
tion of the decree. Violations were to be 
punished in the following way: A slave 
who ignored the standard was to be 
flogged by the magistrates, a freeman to 
be fined two hundred drachmas of silver. 
The magistrates in each city and the 
agoranomoi were to aid in the collection of 
such fines, and half of the fine was to be 
given to the person who brought the of- 
fenders before the magistrate, half to the 
city. Magistrates, either local or those at 
the festivals, who refused to co-operate 
with those who brought such offenders 
before them were to be tried before the 
Amphictyons after an investigation had 
been held according to the Amphictyonic 
laws. Presumably the case would be 
brought to the attention of the Amphic- 
tyons by the individual with whom the 
magistrates had failed to co-operate. In 
the same way money-changers who vio- 
lated the decree were to be brought before 
the magistrates, and again magistrates 
who failed to co-operate with the accusers 
were to be tried before the Amphictyons. 
This is a late document, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the procedure here 
described differs appreciably from that 
employed in earlier times. It seems natu- 
ral that the magistrates of the state of 
those who committed offenses against 
Amphictyonic laws or decrees should be 
expected and even ordered to carry out 
the Amphictyonic verdict and those who 
failed to do so should be indicted before 
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the Amphictyons. There would be pres- 
sure put upon the state by the two 
hieromnemons, who would doubtless take 
care to insure proper action on the part of 
the local officials. 

There are various references to action 
of the Amphictyons against individuals. 
Epialtes, the traitor of Thermopylae, fled 
into Thessaly.*° Some time subsequently, 
at a meeting of the Amphictyons at Ther- 
mopylae, the pylagorai put a price on his 
head. Kahrstedt*! takes the view that 
this was not a verdict of an Amphictyonic 
court but a decision of the Amphictyonic 
states to outlaw Epialtes. This seems to 
be the correct view, for it can scarcely be 
assumed that he was summoned to stand 
trial before the Amphictyons. It is inter- 
esting to speculate as to why the Am- 
phictyons acted on the matter at all. No 
religious motive is apparent, and it may 
well be that they saw no religious connec- 
tion at all. We may rather have in the 
condemnation of Epialtes one of our earli- 
est examples of intervention of the Am- 
phictyons in politics. 

Demosthenes asserts that his political 
opponents had brought suits against him 
before the Amphictyons, but the charges 
and the consequences are unknown.** The 
allegation, however, well illustrates the 
political use which could be made of the 
Amphictyons in dealing with individ- 
uals,4 


30 Herod. vii. 213. 31 Op. cit., p. 390. 


32 This suggestion was made by How and Wells, 
Commentary on Herodotus, ad loc. 


33 xviii. 322. Kahrstedt (op. cit., p. 390) denies that 
there is reference to a legal action. 


34 Goodwin (note on Dem. xviii. 322) suggests that 
when Alexander demanded the surrender of Demos- 
thenes and other anti-Macedonian orators in 335 B.c. 
he apparently intended to have them tried before the 
Amphictyons ‘Aesch. iii. 161; Plut. Dem. xxiii. 3; ef. 
Pickard-Cambridge in C AH, VI, 267). But it has been 
shown that the contemplated trial was to have taken 
place before the synedrion of the Hellenic League 
(cf. Larsen, CP, X XI, 55, and Tarn in CAH, VI, 356, 
371-72, 445). Cf. Pausanias (vii. 10. 10), who says 
that Philip and Alexander allowed their opponents to 
justify themselves before the Amphictyons. 


Epigraphical sources yield accounts of 
several trials of individuals by the 
hieromnemons. In one case Socrates, son 
of Telisias of Cnidus, and Alexeinides, son 
of Philonidas, an Elean, laid information 
against one Zenon of Soloi, alleging that 
he was in possession of property sacred to 
Apollo. They proved their case in the 
court of the hieromnemons, who con- 
demned the defendant to pay a fine of ten 
thousand staters. This sum doubtless in- 
cluded the value of the stolen property.* 
The prosecutors and their descendants 
were granted mpod:xia, the right of prior- 
ity in bringing suits or other business be- 
fore the Amphictyons; ao¢aXea, assur- 
ance of the safety of their persons and 
property; and émiziua. There is some 
doubt as to the exact meaning of émitia. 
Liddell, Scott, and Jones explain it as the 
equivalent of émiriwia, which means the 
full enjoyment of civil rights. Foucart* 
is of the opinion that the persons upon 
whom it was conferred enjoyed the same 
civil rights as the Delphians in regard to 
the Amphictyony. Busolt and Swoboda*? 
hold the same view. 

In another decree** Cephalion and 
Boidion, both Megarians, prosecuted Dio- 
peithes, an Athenian, for having in his 
possession eight talents belonging to Apol- 
lo. The hieromnemons convicted the de- 
fendant and granted mpodixia and aoga- 
dea to the prosecutors and their descend- 
ants, and to Oecis of Argos. The absence 
of émrya is difficult to understand. 
Boidion is described as Meyapuy. Evi- 
dently women could be informers and 
join in a prosecution. The date is 273 B.c. 


% Foucart, BCH, VII (1883), 409. The stone has 
disappeared. It was last seen in 1881. Foucart does 
not say when he copied it. Baunach (SGDI, 2516) 
says that it was first seen in 1868. The date of the 
inscription is 272 s.c. (SIG, 418). 

36 Op. cit., p. 411. 


37 Op. cit., p. 1303; cf. Kahrstedt, op. cit., pp. 
393 ff.; cf. SIG3, 415: édriripav xabarep Aeddois. 

38 SIG3, 416. There is no apparent reason for 
mentioning Oecis of Argos. 








Another Delphic inscription*® deals 
with the recovery of possessions of the god 
that had disappeared from the treasury of 
the Phocians. The informers were Satyrus, 
an Acarnanian; Teisandros, an Aetolian; 
and Phainon, a Megarian. They prose- 
cuted the robbers and secured a convic- 
tion. The stolen property was recovered. 
The identity of the culprits is not dis- 
closed. The date of the trial is 273/72. As 
a reward the hieromnemons conferred up- 
on the informers and their descendants 
mpodikia, aopadea, and émitipa. 

A Delphic decree*® which probably be- 
longs to the year 231 or 230 B.c. records 
the trial of several individuals. A group 
of eight or ten individuals discovered that 
certain persons had embezzled moneys be- 
longing to Apollo. According to informa- 
tion which they laid before the hieromne- 
mons, the culprits were indicted. The 
informers, acting as prosecutors, secured 
a verdict on all counts of the indictment. 
As a reward the hieromnemons conferred 
upon them and their descendants zpod:xia, 
aopadea, émitimua, and dovdia. In addi- 
tion they received a herald’s staff with the 
Amphictyonic seal. A noteworthy feature 
in this case is the provision that if anyone 
molests these benefactors of Apollo he 
shall be liable to prosecution in the court 
of the hieromnemons. The grant of 
acgadea would be useless without some 
such provision for the prosecution of any- 
one who injured them. Doubtless where it 
is not specifically mentioned, as here, it 
was always understood. 

In 365 B.c. the Amphictyons interfered 
in the local jurisdiction of one of their 
members. Several citizens of Delphi were 
tried on a charge brought by one of the 
hieromnemons. The nature of the charge 
is unknown. The verdict was banishment 


39 Foucart, op. cit., p. 412; SIG, 417. 


40 Baunach, op. cit., No. 2523; Foucart (op. cit., p. 
423) gives no date. 
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and confiscation of property. One might 
suppose that the men were tried by the 
hieromnemons or possibly the hieromne- 
mons and the pylagorai.*! Our informa- 
tion about the case is found in an Atheni- 
an inscription in which the trial is said to 
have been contrary to the laws of the 
Amphictyons and the laws of the Delphi- 
ans. The Athenians declared the verdict 
of the Amphictyons null and void (rds 
ev dixas tas kata *Aotukpatovs Kal Tdv 
per’ abrovd yeyevnuevas év ’Audixtioow aredets 
elvac) and subsequently received the men 
into citizenship. This shows that a mem- 
ber-state could for its own purposes nul- 
lify an Amphictyonic verdict. It was 
undoubtedly a political rather than a judi- 
cial trial.*? Busolt and Swoboda* regard 
the banishment of the men as due to civil 
strife (orao.s). Evidence for the correct- 
ness of this view is found in inscriptions 
cited by Dittenberger in his notes. It ap- 
pears that, of the eleven men banished, 
six were magistrates in Delphi between 
351 and 343 B.c. It has been plausibly 
suggested that Thebes was in control of 
the administration of Delphi and secured 
the banishment of these men, who were 
anti-Theban. Their reception in Athens 
and the grant of citizenship show that 
they were pro-Athenian. The six men and 
probably others were recalled after the 
overthrow of the Theban supremacy in 
362 B.c.* 

Efforts were constantly made by mem- 
bers of the League to protect the posses- 
sions of Apollo. In the armistice that 
eventuated in the treaty of Nicias in 421 
B.c. it was provided that both parties 

41 Kahrstedt (op. cit., p. 392) says ‘‘offenbar durch 


die heilige Kérperschaft selbst,’’ without indicating 
the composition of the body. 


42 SIG, 175; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical In- 
scriptions, 116. 


43 Op. cit., p. 1303. 

44 Kirchhoff, Monatsberichte d. berliner Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1866, pp. 196-202; cf. also the 
discussion of the situation by Hicks and Hill, op. cit. 
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should take pains to discover anyone who 
was guilty of wrongdoing in regard to pos- 
sessions of Apollo.** Foucart*® believes 
that ordinarily the prosecutors received a 
portion of the fines, but he cites no con- 
vincing evidence. In the Delphic law of 
380 B.c.‘7 the hieromnemons were em- 
powered to inflict fines on anyone who 
made illegal use of the sacred land of 
Apollo. Ziebarth*® reads a part of the in- 
scription as follows: ai 6€ Tis [rapBaivor 
...,70l tlapouvapoves Lamobvrwy Sri 
ka Ouaiw ow doxp ever em(fapyiw, 7d 
5’ jusov tod émfapiov éorw tay] Katay- 
[yeA]Advtwv rorrés tapouvauovas. His resto- 
ration is accepted substantially by Bau- 
nach.*® The case of the words rév xaray- 
yedNovrwy indicates clearly that the in- 
formers are to receive some reward. In an 
Amphictyonic decree dated between 124 
and 100 B.c.°° the Athenian tetradrachm 
was adopted as the standard medium of 
exchange. Officials in the various cities 
were empowered to inflict fines upon those 
who refused to accept Athenian coins as 
legal tender. Informers were encouraged 
to prosecute offenders by receiving one- 
half of the fine imposed. In view of this 
decree the restoration of Ziebarth is in all 
probability correct. 

Where states relied upon volunteer 
prosecutors, it was a not unusual practice 
to encourage them to prosecute cases 
where the treasury profited by fines, by 
giving them a portion of the money thus 
recovered. A good example is found in the 
so-called Delphian Stadium Inscription. 
It was first published in 1899 by Ho- 
molle.*! Buck republished the inscription 


45 Thuc. iv. 118. 3; cf. the suggested misappropria- 
tion of Delphic funds in Thuc. i. 121. 3 and 143. 1. 

46 Op. cit., p. 411, n. 1. 

47 Cf. supra, pp. 2 and 5. 

48 Hermes, XXXII (1895), 620. 

49Op. cit., No. 2501. The restoration is not ac- 
cepted in JG?, 1126. 

50 Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, 139; cf. supra, p. 6. 

51 BCH, XXIII (1899), 611-12. 


with a full discussion of the various dif- 
ficulties involved. He translates it as fol- 
lows: 

One shall not carry off the wine from the 
Spduos. If one does carry it off, he must propi- 
tiate the god for whom it is prepared, and 
make an offering in its place and pay a fine of 
five drachmas, half of this is to go to the in- 
former. (robrov 5é rou Karaypécavte 7d hhuo- 
cov) .®2 
The date is early fifth century. 

Another example of this practice is 
found in the Athenian system. In cases of 
oaors and aroypad7y the successful prosecu- 
tor was given one-half of the moneys re- 
covered in the former type of action and 
three-quarters in the latter.** 

From the foregoing study various 
points become clear as to legal procedure 
before the Amphictyons. On the basis of 
the Amphictyonic decree of the Roman 
period mentioned above,** it may be as- 
sumed that copies of all Amphictyonic 
laws and decrees were regularly sent to 
all the members of the Council. The ex- 
tant copy of the Amphictyonic law of 
380/79 B.c. is the one which was set up at 
Athens. There must have been a consid- 
erable body of Amphictyonic laws, and it 
was necessary that the member-states 
have access to them. 

Any state through representatives sent 
either to Delphi or to Thermopylae might 
lay a complaint before the Amphictyons. 
So the Plataeans brought suit against the 
Lacedaemonians on account of the pre- 
sumption of Pausanias.® It seems fre- 
quently to have happened that the charge 
was brought against a state as a whole, 
even where individuals were admittedly 
the offenders. This is true in the case of 
Pausanias, in the case of the Scyrian 


52“The Delphian Stadium Inscription,’’ CP, VII 
(1912), 78 ff. Buck, Introduction to the Study of the 
Greek Dialects (rev. ed., 1927), No. 50. Cf. Schwyzer, 
op. cit., No. 321. 

53 Lipsius, Das attische Recht, pp. 310, 308. 

54 P. 6. 55 Supra, p. 2. 
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pirates,** and in the case of the Megarian 
wagon-rollers.*7 Doubtless it was fre- 
quently easier to get redress if a state was 
involved than if the charge was brought 
against an individual. Often the suit ap- 
pears to have originated with the Am- 
phictyons themselves. And any individ- 
ual or group of individuals might lay a 
complaint. Women could bring informa- 
tion before the Amphictyons.** In fact, by 
the granting of liberal rewards the Am- 
phictyons greatly encouraged the laying 
of information against anyone who vio- 
lated the Amphictyonic laws and de- 
crees®® or against members of the Am- 
phictyonic Council or local officials who 
did not co-operate in upholding these 
laws and decrees.® So the Amphictyons 
tried cases against states, officials, and 
private citizens. There is a marked tend- 
ency on the part of the Amphictyons 
to interfere in politics. In many of 
these cases the suit seems to have origi- 
nated in a religious offense. In fact, it 
seems likely that the charge was regularly 
of a religious nature and that often it 
served merely as a means of getting the 
case before the Amphictyons. 

After the information had been laid, a 
summons was served on the offender. 
Demosthenes™ says expressly that no suit 
could be brought until a summons had 
been served. In our lack of information 
on the subject it may be supposed that an 
Amphictyonic herald served the sum- 
mons. 

The Amphictyons made an investiga- 
tion of the charge before the trial was 
held. A good example of this is the case of 
Amphissa, where the hieromnemons car- 
ried the discussion back to their own 


56 Supra, p. 5. 58 Supra, p. 7. 


57 Supra, p. 4. 59 Supra, p. 9. 
60 Supra, p. 6. 
61 Cf. the case of the Phocians, supra, p. 3. 


8 xviii. 150. 
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states and debated the matter at length, 
e.g., at Athens in the assembly and the 
senate, before the special meeting took 
place at Thermopylae at which war was 
declared on Amphissa.** Mention is made 
of a preliminary investigation in the de- 
cree regarding the Athenian tetradrachm 
standard. This is a late decree, it is true, 
but there must always have been a thor- 
ough investigation. It is comparable to 
the Athenian anakrisis.© 

In some Delphic honorific decrees 
among the services for which certain hiero- 
mnemons are to receive honors is listed 
the fact that they had settled some cases 
along with their fellow-hieromnemons and 
had judged others justly in accordance 
with the laws® (ras re dixas wera TO ovne- 
popvayovey tas pev duedXvoe, Tas dé drexpive 
dikaiws kata rods vouous). A distinction 
is here made between arbitration and reg- 
ular trials. It may reasonably be con- 
cluded that in civil suits the hieromne- 
mons always tried first to settle a case out 
of court, and only if they failed in this was 
the matter brought to a regular trial. 
This corresponds exactly with the proce- 
dure of the public arbitrators at Athens.*” 

There is no word about witnesses in 
reference to cases before the Amphicty- 
ons, but much about those who laid infor- 
mation before the body. In the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, it may be as- 
sumed that these informers acted as wit- 
nesses at the trial. The Amphictyons 
made great efforts to secure information 
about wrongdoing by granting liberal re- 
wards for such information.® In Athenian 

63 Supra, p. 4. 

64 Supra, p. 6. 


65 Cf. Bonner and Smith, The Administration of 
Justice from Homer to Aristotle, I, 283 ff. 

66 Homolle, op. cit., XX, 622 and 624; SIG3, 545 
and 553; SGDI, 2527 and 2528. The decrees belong 
to the end of the third century. 

67 Cf. Bonner and Smith, The Administration of 
Justice from Homer to Aristotle, II, 97 ff. 


68 Supra, p. 9. 
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courts much evidence not confirmed by 
witnesses appears in the speeches of both 
plaintiffs and defendants.®® The same sit- 
uation probably prevailed in the Am- 
phictyonic courts. 

It may be assumed that the verdicts of 
the Amphictyons were published both at 
Delphi and in the member-states, espe- 
cially in the states affected by the verdict. 
Sometimes a nonmember-state was in- 
volved, and then, of course, notification 
was made to that state.”° Several verdicts 
of the Amphictyons are included in honor- 
ary decrees where an outline is given of 
the case as the result of which the rewards 
were conferred.” 

Various questions arise in connection 
with the execution of the Amphictyonic 
verdict. In many cases the Amphictyons 
must have relied on the co-operation of 
the local officials, inasmuch as they had no 
machinery by which they could go into a 
state and interfere. In fact, it is impossi- 
ble to see how their verdicts could have 
been carried out in some cases, unless the 
state involved took the matter in hand. 
For instance, in the case of the Megarian 
wagon-rollers the Amphictyons would 
have been powerless if the Megarian mag- 
istrates had not acted.” Pressure could be 
put upon the state by the hieromnemons 
from that state. In general it seems likely 
that the magistrates would be eager to co- 
operate. Only at times of stasis would 
there be difficulty. Where the state of the 
offenders completely refused to act and 
the Amphictyons lacked other means of 
enforcing their decision, the state might 
be suspended from the Council, or in very 
grave situations the result might be an 
Amphictyonic war against the state.” 

There must have been cases in which 


69 Cf. Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, p. 31. 


70 Cf. the case of Thessaly and the Scyrian pirates, 
supra, p. 5. 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 7 f. 


72 Supra, p. 4. 73 Supra, p. 4. 


the Amphictyons did not inflict specific 
penalties on individuals but demanded 
that the state apprehend the culprits and 
inflict suitable penalties. As has been said 
above, in the case of the Megarian wagon- 
rollers the Megarian magistrates were 
probably the only ones who could identify 
the culprits and apportion suitable pun- 
ishment to them.”* In many cases, espe- 
cially those of wrongs done to the sacred 
property, the penalties were fixed by 
law.” Fines are common penalties both 
for states and for individuals.” 

Some second-century inscriptions indi- 
cate that the Amphictyons sometimes 
dealt with disputes between members by 
reference to a third member. A question 
involving, on the one hand, the Euboean 
cities of Carystus and Eretria and, on the 
other hand, Chalcis was brought to the 
Amphictyons and referred by the hiero- 
mnemons to the Hypataeans for settle- 
ment. The tribunal consisted of thirty- 
one men chosen by lot. It appears that 
the Hypataeans served as arbitrators and 
that they acted in accordance with writ- 
ten material on the case sent by the 
hieromnemons. The decision was given in 
favor of the Chalcidians. Thereupon, am- 
bassadors from the two aggrieved cities, 
Carystus and Eretria, resorted a second 
time to the Amphictyonic synedrion and 
complained that they had been unfairly 
treated in Hypata, as the decision was 
contrary to certain resolutions of the hi- 
eromnemons. The Amphictyons now sent 
them back to Hypata, bearing a letter in- 
structing the Hypataeans to reconsider 
the case. The Hypataeans, thereupon, 
elected a new group of dicasts dpiorivény 
(the number is not given), and after some 
deliberation they again gave a decision in 
favor of the Chalcidians. The inscription 
includes the report of the Hypataeans on 


74 Supra, p. 5. % Supra, p. 6. 


76 Supra, pp. 3 and 7 f. 
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this second action.77 Daux asserts that 
the point at issue is representation in the 
Amphictyony, and another inscription in- 
dicates that this is the case. Athens had 
acted as arbitrator in a similar matter be- 
tween the cities of Secarpheia and Throni- 
um in Locris. Here there is reference 
again to two tribunals—one of several 
hundred and the other of sixty-one mem- 
bers. In this case the award of the first 
court seems to have been reversed by the 
second.’® These inscriptions indicate that 


77 SEG, II, 276, gives the date of the inscription as 
146 B.c.; Daux (Delphes, pp. 341 ff.) puts it between 
120 and 108 on the basis of the Delphian eponymous 
who is mentioned. 


78 FD, III, 4, 38 and 39. Daux (Delphes, pp. 335 ff.) 
dates the inscription between 166 and 147 B.c. An- 
other case of the same kind is the Lamian arbitration 
recorded in a fragmentary inscription (SIG, 668; cf. 
Daux, Delphes, p. 679). 


RoBeErtT J. BONNER AND GERTRUDE SMITH 


it was a common practice for the Amphic- 
tyons in case of a dispute between cities in 
the same area to refer the matter for ar- 
bitration to a city outside of that area.” 
It is clear that the city which lost the deci- 
sion might reopen the case before the Am- 
phictyons and have it referred for further 
deliberation to the city in which the origi- 
nal arbitration had taken place. The sec- 
ond court decided whether the original 
decision was in the best interests of all or 
whether it should be void. 
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79 For the practice in Greece generally of reference 
of an international dispute to a third state as dijyos 
xpwav ef. Hitzig, ‘‘Der griechische Fremdenprozess 
im Licht der neueren Inschriftenfunde,"’ Zeitschrift 
der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, XXVIII 
(1907), 246 ff. It appears that regularly a trial was 
held only in case arbitration failed. 














A ROMAN INFLUENCE UPON CHINESE PAINTING 


HOMER H. DUBS 


OME time ago I presented evidence 
which makes it highly probable 
that in 36 B.c. a Chinese army cap- 

tured a hundred-odd of Crassus’ legion- 
aries. These men were among the ten 
thousand captured by the Parthians at 
the battle of Carrhae in 53 B.c. and trans- 
ported to Margiana. They escaped and 
made their way five hundred miles east- 
ward along the silk road toward China to 
the town then being built by the Hun, 
Shan-yi (“Emperor”) Jzh-jzh, in the 
fortification of which they assisted. A 
Chinese expedition, led by Gan Yen-shou, 
the protector-general of the Chinese wes- 
tern frontier regions, and Chen Tang, his 
associate (credit for the expedition is due 
solely to the latter), stormed and captured 
this town. In the present account I shall 
present evidence concerning the later his- 
tory of these Romans. 

This expedition was peculiar in many 
ways. Chen Tang’s report of his cam- 
paign included a series of paintings de- 
scribing the attack and capture of the 
Shan-yii’s town—something previously 
unknown in Chinese art. Professor Duy- 
vendak of Leiden University states that 
these pictures constitute 
the oldest recorded Chinese pictorial represen- 
tation of a historical event, of a complex na- 
ture, of which the various elements seem one 
by one to have been analyzed and combined to 


1Of. American Journal of Philology, LXII, No. 3 
(July, 1941), 822-30. Instead of the Wade-Giles roman- 
ization previously used, I am employing Gardner's 
modification of it (with -zh instead of his -ir; cf. C. S. 
Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography, p. xi. 
His main variation consists in omitting the un-Eng- 
lish aspirate and altering a nonaspirated p, k, ch, t to 
b, g, j, d, respectively). 


(CuassicaL Privctoey, XXXVIII, January, 1943] 


form a composite picture. This, I believe, was 
new in Chinese art.” 


Previous Chinese paintings had used for 
their subjects myths, legends, and edify- 
ing anecdotes. Such are the only subjects 
in the Chinese paintings and drawings 
that have been preserved and in the de- 
scriptions that have come down to us.’ 
Chen Tang’s paintings seem to have been 
the first Chinese representations of a con- 
temporary event. They were something 
unusual to the imperial court, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that they were exhibited 
at the annual court festival on New Year’s 
Day, even “to the honored ladies of the 
imperial harem.”*> We do not hear of any 
similar paintings until medieval times. 
On this expedition there occurred some- 
thing that brought about the use of a 
theme unusual and seemingly new to 
Chinese art. Whence came this stimulus? 

On that expedition Chen Tang had 
achieved a notable victory without oc- 
casioning any added expenditure to the 
imperial treasury, had successfully pushed 
Chinese arms farther westward than ever 
before, and had avenged the murder of a 
Chinese envoy by a Hun warrior famous 
throughout all northern Asia; never- 
theless he was in serious trouble. In 
organizing his expedition he had forged 
an imperial edict, which was not only a 


2 Written by Prof. J. J. L. Duyvendak in T’oung 
Pao, XXXIV, 262, before he suspected any connec- 
tion of this expedition with Romans. 

3 Cf. ibid., pp. 252-58. 

4 Cf. also Duyvendak’s statement (ibid., p. 255). 

5 Dubs's translation, History of the Former Han 
Dynasty, Vol. II, chap. ix, fol. 116; Duyvendak, op. 
cit., p. 250. 
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capital crime but also one sure to preju- 
dice the punctilious Confucian ministers 
against him. His superior, the protector- 
general, had, moreover, mortally offended 
the all-powerful eunuch who controlled 
the government, Shzh Hsien, by refusing 
to marry the eunuch’s sister. Thus the 
most powerful influences in the central 
government were arrayed against Chen 
Tang. He knew that, unless he brought 
his success to the imperial attention in 
some unusually vivid manner, he and 
Gan Yen-shou would suffer punishment. 

Chen Tang, moreover, was not a self- 
satisfied and proud Chinese. He exhibited 
a keen insight into conditions in foreign 
countries, was anxious to learn about 
them, and possessed the vitally important 
quality of imagination.’ He was unusually 
receptive to, and anxious to hear of, any- 
thing new. 

During or before the long return trip, 
Chen Tang, then, almost certainly sum- 
moned the leaders of this Roman force, 
talked with them, and led them to speak 
of their native country. Their previous 
exploits show that their leader must have 
been a person of unusual resourcefulness. 
Under the circumstances (a victorious 
general returning home) it would have 
been only natural for him to have told 
Chen Tang about the Roman triumphal 
procession, the triumphus. Crassus’ army 
had been partly composed of Pompey’s 
veterans, so that these Romans may 
themselves have witnessed or participated 
in the great triumphus of Pompey in 60 
B.c., only seven years before the battle of 
Carrhae.’ If they were not there, they 
had certainly heard all about it from their 
comrades. 


6It is said that whenever Chen Tang passed by a 
fortification, town, hill, or river, he always went and 
looked at or climbed it. The planning and execution 
of his expedition against Jzh-jzh is itself evidence of a 
high degree of knowledge about foreign peoples and 
of imaginative insight. 


7CIL, I, p. 50. 
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The use of pictures in a Roman 
triumphus is well known. ‘Towers were 
borne along, representing the captured 
cities and pictures and figures showing the 
exploits of the war.’’? In Pompey’s tri- 
umphus there were shown paintings of 
Mithridates with his daughters who had 
died with him and of his sons and daugh- 
ters who had died before him.® In the tri- 
umphus of Vespasian and Titus, “the 
war was shown by numerous representa- 
tions, in separate sections, affording a 
very vivid picture of its episodes.’’! 

With these descriptions of the paint- 
ings used at a Roman triwmphus, let us 
compare the pictures Chen Tang sent to 
the Chinese court. The brief account of 
Chen Tang’s attack, found in Ban Gu’s 
Han-shu (History of the Former Han 
Dynasty), is easily analyzed into a set of 
scenes with written labels." The original 


8 Appian Pun. 66. 
® Appian Mithr. 117. 
10 Joseph. Bell. Iud. vii. 142. 


11 For purposes of comparison, I quote here 
Duyvendak’s translation of this important passage 
(with minor changes) (cf. op. cit., pp. 259-61): 

“The following day [the Chinese army] advanced 
{1] to the city of Shan-yii Jzh-jzh, on the Du-lai 
River, and halted three /i from the city, where they 
set up camp, spreading out their lines. From afar one 
saw the many-colored banners on the Shan-yii's wall 
and several hundred men in armor on the wall. Also 
more than a hundred horsemen had come out [of the 
gate] and were galloping back and forth below the 
wall. More than a hundred foot-soldiers, lined up on 
either side of the gate in a fish-scale formation, were 
practising military drill. The men on the wall, one 
after another, challenged the Chinese army, shouting, 
‘Come and fight!’ 

“‘(2] The hundred and more horsemen galloped to 
the Chinese camp, but in the camp all had cocked their 
crossbows, and drawing full they let fly at them, 
whereupon the horsemen were severely repulsed. 
Officers and men were sent to shoot at the horsemen 
and foot-soldiers near the city-gate. The horsemen 
and foot-soldiers all went in. 

“(3] [Gan] Yen-shou and [Chen] Tang issued their 
order to the army by means of the sound of drums and 
they pressed on to the foot of the wall, surrounding it 
on all sides, each [section of the army] having to guard 
its own part. The moat was opened up [and drained] 
and the large and small gates were blocked. In the 
van were the great shields and in the rear were the 
halberds and the crossbows. [The latter] were shot at 
the men on the towers in the city, whereupon the men 
in the towers fled down. Outside the earthen wall was 
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paintings have, of course, disappeared. 
Permit me here to outline those pictures 
from the account in the History: 

The first scene showed the Chinese 
camp, with the Shan-yii’s capital town at 
a distance of about three-fourths of a 
mile. On the wall of the latter are 
mounted colored banners, with armed 
men shouting, “Come and fight!’ Out- 
side the wall, horsemen gallop about, and 
the Roman legionaries form a testudo. 

In scene 2 the Hun cavalry are gallop- 
ing up to the Chinese camp, while the 
Chinese are discharging their previously 
cocked crossbows and the Hun cavalry 
begin to retreat. 

In the third scene the Chinese army, 
urged on by its battle drums, is surround- 
ing the city on all sides, sheltering itself 
behind its large shields, shooting at the 
cavalry and legionaries outside the city, 
all of whom are retreating behind the city 
wall. Some Chinese are holding their hal- 


a double palisade of wood. From behind the wooden 
palisade they shot and killed and wounded many of 
those outside. The besiegers collected, fire-wood and 
set fire to the wooden palisade. 

“{4] The Shan-yii then donned his armor and from 
the top of a tower his consort and several tens of the 
ladies {from his harem] shot with bows at those out- 
side. Those outside shot and hit the Shan-yi in the 
nose. Many of the ladies were killed. The Shan-yi 
descended and mounted a horse to summon those in- 
side his palace to fight. 

“(6] It was past midnight when the wooden pali- 
sade was penetrated. Those inside retreated behind 
the earthen wall. They mounted the wall and shouted. 
At that time, more than ten thousand Sogdian horse- 
men, divided over more than ten points, surrounded 
the city on all sides and answered the shouts. During 
the night they charged the camp several times but un- 
successfully and each time had to retreat. 

“(7] At dawn fire burst forth on all sides and the 
officers and men, shouting wildly for joy, followed up 
their advantage. The sounds of their bells and drums 
shook the earth. The Sogdian troops withdrew. 

“*(8] The Chinese soldiers on all four sides pressed 
their large shields forward and simultaneously entered 
inside the earthen wall. The Shan-yi with more than 
a hundred men and women fled into the palace. 

“‘{9] The Chinese soldiers set fire to it and officers 
and men vied in entering it. The Shan-yi was stabbed 
and died. An army captain, who was an acting 
lieutenant (colonel], Du Hsiin, cut off the Shan-yii's 
head and secured two sets of Chinese envoys’ creden- 
tials.”’ 


berds (the favorite Han offensive weapon, 
next to the crossbow). Some are shooting 
at the defenders in the towers inside the 
city, and those defenders are coming down 
to seek shelter from the Chinese arrows. 
Some Chinese have sheltered themselves 
behind the double wooden palisade out- 
side the town and are shooting at those 
fleeing into the town. Others are bringing 
faggots to fire the palisades. 

In scene 4 it is night. Several hundred 
Hun cavalry are attempting to flee the 
town, but the Chinese are prepared and 
are shooting down the fleeing horsemen. 

The fifth scene gave a close-up view of 
the tower inside the city from which the 
Shan-yii, in armor, is shooting at the 
Chinese. He is surrounded by dozens of 
his women, who are also shooting. But a 
Chinese arrow has hit the Shan-yii in the 
nose, and many of his women have been 
hit and killed by Chinese arrows.” 

In scene 6 it is after midnight. The 
palisade has been burnt down, and the re- 
maining defenders are fleeing over the 


12, W. W. Tarn has called my attention, in a letter, 
to an interesting implication of this scene: ‘I rather 
think that here is the earliest instance of the Greek 
Amazon in action [sc., in authentic history]. The Hun 
Shan-yi’s harem would be nomad girls, accustomed 
to ride, hunt, and shoot from childhood and were 
probably good shots. One always hears that harem 
life must have been horribly dull; evidently Central 
Asia knew better. There is a general belief that the 
idea of the Amazons in Greek literature grew out of a 
real acquaintance with nomad women who rode and 
shot; anyhow it is (as I see it) quite certain that the 
story of the queen of the Amazons who visited Alex- 
ander on the Jaxartes arose out of the genuine story 
of the nomad princess whose father offered her to 
Alexander and who was declined with thanks (Arrian 
Anabasis iv. 15. 2 sqq.).”’ 

Nomad women of the steppes north of China are 
still trained to ride and take care of flocks and herds 
while the men are away, which is sometimes for 
many days in succession. In the conquest of China 
(XVII cent.), some Manchu women rode and fought 
along with their men. The conduct of Jzh-jzh’s 


women was then merely that usual among nomads. 
To the Greeks, however, such conduct would be con- 
sidered quite ‘‘unnatural,’’ so that legends, like those 
concerning Amazons, would naturally arise (cf. E. 
Huntington, The Pulse of Asia, p. 130; J. Gilmour, 
Among the Mongols, p. 178; H. E. M. James, The 
Long White Mountain, p. 58). 





earthen wall into the city. Some have 
mounted the wall and are shouting loudly. 
Outside the city and around the Chinese 
camp there are large groups of Sogdian 
cavalry. Some are answering the shouts 
of the defenders, others are charging up to 
the Chinese and being repulsed. 

In the seventh scene it is dawn. On all 
sides of the camp, fire is bursting forth. 
The Chinese officers and men are shouting 
wildly, and the noise of their bells and 
drums is shaking the earth. The Sogdian 
cavalry, thoroughly frightened, is fleeing. 

The eighth scene showed the final at- 
tack. The Chinese and allied troops are 
advancing upon the city under the cover 
of their large shields. Some have already 
entered into the city. The Shan-yii, with 
his following of more than a hundred men 
and women, is fleeing into his wooden 
palace. 

In the ninth and final scene the Chinese 
have set fire to the palace and are vying 
with one another to enter it. Some have 
entered and, in a hand-to-hand fight, have 
mortally stabbed the Shan-yi. His head 
is being cut off. 

The similarity is startling between 
these scenes, taken from the Chinese His- 
tory, and the description by Josephus of 
the representations in a Roman tri- 
umphus. This is, moreover, the only vivid 
account of a battle to be found in the 
History of the Former Han Dynasty. Here 
alone Ban Gu, who compiled his History 
almost entirely from the documentary 
sources in the imperial library and 
archives, had pictures available in addi- 
tion to written reports of a campaign. 
The Chinese had no such practice as a 
triumphus or ovatio, except the custom of 
feasting a victorious army upon its return. 
An imaginative and keen person, such as 
Chen Tang, upon hearing about the 
Roman triumphus, with its representa- 
tions of scenes describing a successful 


16 Homer H. Duss 


campaign, would be very likely to seize 
upon this feature as the element he 
needed so greatly to bring his unusual 
victory vividly to the attention of the 
court. We may then conclude that the 
paintings which Chen Tang sent to the 
Chinese court and which made such a 
sensation there were motivated by the 
Roman practice in a triumphus.'® 

If this inference is accepted as prob- 
able, we may speculate about the painter. 
From the nature of the scenes, Romans 
may have dictated the subjects for the 
paintings. These soldiers were repre- 
sented on the paintings and in no un- 
worthy manner. Chinese military expedi- 
tions took along painters or cartographers, 
in order to preserve records of the geog- 
raphy and routes. The Roman com- 
mander, however, may have chosen a 
local painter, with whom he was familiar, 
to prepare these scenes. Greco-Buddhist 
painting was probably then already 
traveling along the silk road toward 
China. Perhaps a native Sogdian and a 
Chinese collaborated, with the advice of 
the Romans and of Chen Tang and other 
Chinese. 

What now can we say about the final 
disposition of the Romans? If Chen Tang 
secured such valuable assistance from the 
Romans, it is likely that they were 
brought to China proper. The Chinese 
History says nothing about the disposi- 
tion of the one hundred and forty-five 
(Roman) footsoldiers who were captured, 
merely stating that the captives were 
divided, as booty (slaves), among the 
kings of the auxiliary states who partici- 


18 According to Josephus and others, the important 
representations in Roman triumphi were tableaux or 
sculptured figures. Paintings were used only for less 
important scenes. Perhaps the transition from 
tableaux to paintings is the work of Chinese or Sog- 
dians, rather than Romans. The subject matter of the 
representations in the triumphi and in Chen Tang’s 
paintings was the same, although the medium was 
partly different. 
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pated in the Chinese expedition. Chen 
Tang’s official report,!4 moreover, said 
nothing about what he obtained; we are 
elsewhere told that Chen Tang coveted 
booty and, contrary to the law, sent many 
valuables ahead of him into China.'* We 
should not expect the History, our only 
source, to mention the (Roman) captives, 
for their status was that of slaves, with 
whom Chinese history rarely concerns 
itself. 

It is, however, quite probable that we 
can state where these Romans were 
settled. The imperial cadastral register of 
A.D. 5 lists a Chinese city and county by 
the name of Li-jien. This name was the 
same as that used by the Chinese for the 
ancient Roman world.'* In a.p. 9, the 


14 From which was taken the material now in 
Han-shu, chap. |xx, fols. 7a-10b, part of which is 
translated in n. 11. 


18 Han-shu, chap. Ixx, fol. 10b. 


16 This place name has been mispronounced and 
wrongly identified by many sinologists. F. Hirth 
(China and the Roman Orient, p. 77, and n. 1, and Jour. 
Amer. Orient. Soc., XXXVII [1917], p. 107) writes it 
as ‘“‘Li-kan.”’” J. J. M. de Groot (Die Westlande 
Chinas in der vorchristlichen Zeit, pp. 17, 18, 28, 33, 
91, 93) follows him. So does W. W. Tarn (The Greeks 
in Bactria and India, p. 347). However, P. Pelliot 
(T’oung Pao, XVI [1915], 690-91), who is the most 
eminent living sinologist, writes ‘‘Li-kien’’ (the same 
vocables as my ‘‘Li-jien’’). 

The latter reading must be correct. This Chinese 
place name is written with various characters, but 
they are all merely varying transcriptions of the same 
phonemes. (The primary sources are almost all quoted 
in Hirth, China, chap. ii, ‘‘Translations’’; cf. its Index, 
p. 129, s.v. “Li-kan.’’ In addition there are: Han-shu, 
chap. xxviii, Part Bi, fol. 16a; San-guo-jzh, chap. 
xxviii, fol. 5a; Hou-Han-shu, Treatise 23, Part A, fol. 
38b; Dzin-shu, chap. xiv, fol. 15a; chap. lxxxvi, fol. 
17b; Shuo-wen, chap. iii, part B, fol. la; Sui-shu, chap. 
xxix, fol. 8b.) Different authors quote the same state- 
ment, using different Chinese characters. This fact 
and the context indicate that this place name referred 
only to two localities: (1) a distant western country 
and (2) a city and county in western Kansu, China. 

The second word in this place name has today two 
different meanings with differing pronunciations: (1) 
kan, denoting a ‘‘bow-case,"’ and (2) jien or chien, de- 
noting this place. Li Chi, a glossator of the Han- 
shu, who lived about a.p. 200, states that this word 
should be pronounced the same as a word now pro- 
nounced jien or chien. Yen Shzh-gu, who annotated 
the same work between 636 and 641, declares that 
this word is pronounced g’ipn and g’idn but that the 
second pronounciation is correct, for ‘‘today, when 


Chinese throne was usurped by Wang 
Mang, who undertook to establish a 
civitas Dei, in which names were all to 


the people of this locality name the place and speak 
quickly, they say liok-g'idn."’ (Since Hirth and De 
Groot wrote, the seventh-century Chinese pronuncia- 
tion has been recovered. For Yen Shzh-gu’s pro- 
nunciations, I use B. Karlgren’s phonetic symbols; cf. 
his Grammata serica. It is possible that the final k 
of the first word in that seventh-century pronuncia- 
tion, followed by the initial g of the second, was Yen 
Shzh-gu’s attempt to represent the non-Chinese sound 
of —, preserved by the people of that place.) The cor- 
responding modern pronunciation is Li-jien. 

On the location of this place in China there is com- 
plete agreement. But the place with this name outside 
China has been variously identified. Hirth identifies 
it with Rekem, a name for Petra, and takes it to de- 
note Syria and the Roman Orient. Chavannes 
(T’oung Pao, VIII [1907], 179) follows him. De Groot 
identifies it with Hyrcania. Herrman (Atlas of China, 
pp. 17, 26-27) agrees. Boodberg (Harv. Jour. Asiat. 
Stud., I [1936], 290, n. 30) suggests also one of the 
Alexandrias in Central Asia. Tarn locates it in Media. 
Pelliot, however, states that the two syllables of this 
word regularly represent le+kan and finds in this 
name a transcription of Alexandria, which name he 
understands to denote the Alexandria in Egypt, be- 
cause the Chinese record mentions the arrival of 
jugglers from this place. The jugglers and dancers, 
male and female, from Alexandria in Egypt were 
famous; and their exportation is attested both in the 
Periplus maris Erythraei and by their arrival, via the 
Burma Road, at the Chinese court in a.p. 120 (Hirth, 
China, pp. 36-37). This latter identification is quite 
in harmony with Hirth’s understanding that the 
ancient Chinese used the name Li-jien to denote, not 
primarily any one city, but the Roman world in gen- 
eral, especially its eastern end, which is the only part 
described in the Chinese documents. 

Pelliot’s identification is the only one for which 
there is any sure evidence. The Wei-lio (written be- 
tween 239 and 265) states definitely, ‘‘The state of 
Da-tsin [which name denoted the Roman Empire] 
is also called Li-jien.’’ Later Chinese authorities re- 
peat this statement unanimously Since someone 
(probably a merchant) arrived at the Chinese court 
from Roman territory via sea in October/November, 
A.D. 166, calling himself an envoy from ‘‘the King of 
Da-tsin, An-dun [Marcus Aurelius],”’ this identiiica- 
tion of Li-jien with the Roman Empire could anciently 
have been checked and must be ..ccepted. 

The earliest Chinese knowledge of Rome came 
when, about 110 s.c., the king of Parthia sent to the 
Chinese emperor ‘‘fine jugglers from Li-jien’’ (cf. De 
Groot, op. cit., pp. 33, 93). Since the Parthian ruler 
esteemed the Chinese envoy very highly (he is said to 
have mvc him at the border with an escort of twenty 
thousand horsemen), these were almost surely Alex- 
andrian jugglers. The Chinese use of ‘‘Li-jien’’ to de- 
note the place of their provenience is then quite un- 
derstandable. The Chinese emperor is said to have sent 
an envoy to Li-jien, but there is no record that he 
either reache this place at this time or returned. 

De Groot’s identiiication of this place with 
Hyrcania depends upon a punctuation of a passage in 





“correspond with reality.”!” He renamed 
Li-jien, calling it Jieh-lu, two Chinese 
words meaning both “caitiffs [prisoners] 
raised up” and “prisoners [captured] in 
taking [a city] by storm.’’!§ 

The use of a foreign place name for the 
name of a Chinese locality had, in Han 
times, only one known meaning—this 
Chinese place had been settled by people 
from that foreign locality. We have in 
this period two other examples of such a 
naming: a city in the present northern 
Shensi with the same name as that of 
Kucha and a mountain range in southern 
Shensi named Wen-siu. The original 
Kucha and Wen-siu were both located in 
Chinese Turkestan. Concerning both of 
these Chinese localities, we are specifically 
told that people from those foreign 
places had populated these Chinese locali- 
ties.1° Then people from the Roman Em- 


the Shzh-ji (cf. De Groot, op. cit., pp. 17, 18). This 
passage declares, ‘‘To the north are the Yen-tsai [the 
Aorsi], Li-jien, Tiao-ji [Chaldaea] is several thousand 
li west of An-si [Parthia]."" De Groot accepts a 
medieval Chinese punctuation and places a full stop 
after ‘‘Li-jien,’’ consequently locating this place in the 
north and identifying it with Hyrcania. The original 
text, of course, contained no punctuation. The 
Chinese medieval practice was to insert annotations 
in half-size characters either (1) at the end of a clause, 
thus using the annotation to indicate punctuation, or 
(2) after the phrase annotated, without intending to 
indicate any punctuation. The phrase ‘‘Li-jien’’ re- 
quired annotation, hence an eighth-century glossator’s 
comment was placed after this word, and De Groot 
understood this annotation to be a punctuation. In 
the first century a.p., however, Li-jien and Tiao- 
jzh were both understood to be in the west, for Ban 
Gu, who wrote his Han-shu ca. a.p. 54-84, makes that 
specific statement (cf. De Groot, op. cit., p.91). Hence 
De Groot’s punctuation of the Shzh-ji passage is in- 
correct, and we must place a full stop before ‘‘Li-jien.”’ 
Then this place must, even in the first century a.p., 
have been understood to be to the west, not to the 
north, of Parthia. Consequently, it denoted the 
Roman world, not any place in central Asia. 

17 A fundamental Confucian principle (cf. Analects 
xiii. 3). 

18 This name is found in Han-shu, chap. xxviii, 
Part Bi, fol. 16a; the second interpretation of jieh 
is found in an early third-century gloss to Huai-nan- 
dz, chap. xv, fol. 8b. 


19 Cf. P. A. Boodberg, in Harv. Jour. Asiat. Stud., 
I (1936), 286-91. He concludes: ‘Hyrcania or 


18 Homer H. Duss 


pire must almost surely have migrated to 
China before a.p. 5 and have been settled 
at Li-jien. Wang Mang’s new name, more- 
over, indicates that they were captives. 

The ancient Chinese Li-jien was located 
south of the present Yung-chang, a town 
in the long westward valley extension of 
Kansu province. This region had been 
conquered by the Chinese from the Huns 
in 121 B.c., at which time its inhabitants 
had migrated to a distant region. There- 
upon it was gradually settled by Chinese. 
In 79 B.c. the Huns raided this region, in- 
cluding the county of Pan-ho, which was 
next to that of Li-jien. Since the latter 
place is not mentioned at this time, it may 
not yet have existed.” In 35 B.c., when 
Chen Tang returned from Sogdiana, this 
place was then very probably a partly un- 
settled region, which the government 
wanted populated, in order to guard the 
silk road. By a.p. 5, it had been settled 
by captives from Roman territory. Ban 
Gu gives a full account of Chinese history 
in the first century B.c., and there was no 
occasion on which any sufficient number 
of Roman captives could have reached 
China other than in the train of Chen 
Tang. 

The Parthians effectually blocked the 
road from Rome to China. The only way 
any body of Romans could have passed 
through their territory was in the capacity 
of prisoners of war. The tribes located be- 
tween Parthia and China allowed small 
groups of traders to pass but would have 
prevented any mass migration unless 


Alexandria, or a tertium quid, the name of the little 
Chinese city on the desert road to the West, would 
indicate that an important Western community must 
have sent out its sons to the distant land of the Seres 
to imprint the name of the metropolis on an outpost 
of the Han Empire.”’ 


20 Cf. De Groot, Die Hunnen in der vorchristlichen 
Zeit, p. 190 (he mispronounces ‘‘Pan-ho’’ as ‘‘Fan- 
ho’’). 
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strongly convoyed by troops. These im- 
passable obstacles to migration from 
Rome to China could have been sur- 
mounted only in the Parthian capture of 
Crassus’ legionaries in 53 B.c. and the 
Chinese expedition of Chen Tang in the 
winter of 36-35 B.c. The existence of Li- 
jien in the western part of China is excel- 
lent evidence that Chen Tang did meet 
with Roman legionaries in eastern Sog- 
diana and that he brought them with him 
to China, settling them at a place to which 


was given the ancient Chinese name for 
the Roman world, Li-jien. These Romans, 
moreover, influenced the content of 
Chinese painting and inaugurated the 
later practice of preserving a record of 
campaigns in the form of paintings?—a 
practice which came originally from the 
Roman triumphus. 

DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


21 Cf. Duyvendak, op. cit., p. 264. For the sugges- 
tion that Chen Tang's pictures should be connected 
with the triumphus I have to thank Professor Moses 
Hadas of Columbia University. 
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1. PREVIOUS SCHEMES FOR THE DIsposi- 
TION OF LISTS ON THE First STELE 


s 1s well known, the tribute quota 
A for the first fifteen years after the 
transference of the treasury to 
Athens (454/3-440/39 B.c.) was recorded 
on the great so-called First Stele. The 
present study tries to determine exactly 
how the lists were disposed on that stele. 
The first of these studies, which ap- 
peared in Classical Philology, XXXVII 
(October, 1942), 371-84, is not necessary 
for the understanding of the present pa- 
per. It suffices to recall that the stele was 
inscribed on all four faces. For the fifteen 
years which the record covers, fourteen 
lists are preserved. Thanks to the long la- 
bors of B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, 
the late A. B. West, his pupil M. F. 
McGregor, and others, all but two of the 
fourteen lists are securely placed and 
dated. The two unplaced lists cover two 
of the years 449/8, 448/7, 447/6. The 
missing list—if there ever was such a list 
—belongs to the remaining one of these 
three years. During that time the new 
Periclean democracy was certainly on its 
mettle; but information is scant; and new 
facts, if they could be established, would 
be welcome. 

Scheme I.—Hitherto three principal 
schemes have been proposed for the dis- 
position of lists on the First Stele. These 
schemes are illustrated in Figure 1. It will 
be noted that Scheme I' was formally per- 
fect: the fifteen lists (there were fifteen, 
since Wade-Gery had not yet eliminated 


17G, I2, 191-205, p. 191; B. D. Meritt and A. B. 
West, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XX XVII 
(1926), 55-98; texts in Suppl. Epigr. Gr., Vol. V 
(1931). 


[Crasstca, PattoLoey, XXXVIII, January, 1943] 


one) followed one another in perfect order, 
and there was a space for every year. The 
whole arrangement, including List 7, 
seemed to be in order. 

Scheme II.—Wade-Gery eliminated the 
old List 7 (SEG, V, 7) by proving that its 
heading was in reality a postscript of List 
1 and that its list of cities was in reality a 
continuation of List 2.2 Meritt (Docs., 
pp. 70-72) then offered convincing proof 
that the list published as SEG, V, 8 (now 
ATL, 8) belonged after, and probably in 
the very next year after, SEG, V, 6 (now 
ATL, 7). Thereupon the following al- 
ternative arrangements seemed to present 
themselves: 

SEG, V, 6 in the 6th year, 449/8 
a ssc V, 8 in the 7th year, 448/7 
No list 


in the 8th year, 447/6 


No list in the 6th year, 449/8 
(eee SEG, V, 6 in the 7th year, 448/7 
SEG, V, 8 in the 8th year, 447/6 
As between these two schemes, 8 com- 
mended itself because it seemed to make a 
year of no tribute follow in the very year 
after the year in which the Peace of Kal- 
lias was plausibly dated. It was inferred 
that, after signing the Peace, Athens 
granted a remission of tribute for 449/8.° 
The epigraphical difficulties in restoring 
ATL, 8 with the numeral éyédes were only 
partially appreciated—Meritt’s  treat- 
2H. T. Wade-Gery, British School Annual, 
XXXIII (1932/3, pub. 1935), 101-13 and 135-36; 
accepted and improved upon in details by Meritt, 
Documents on Athenian Tribute (Cambridge, 1937), 
pp. 61-63; incorporated in Meritt, Wade-Gery, and 
McGregor, The A(thenian) T(ribute) L(ists), Vol. I 
(1939). 
3 Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 112; see also his splendid 
essay, ‘‘The Peace of Kallias,’’ in Athenian Studies 


Presented to W. S. Ferguson (Harv. Stud. Class. Philol., 
Snppl. I, 1940), esp. pp. 149-52. 
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ment in Documents on Athenian Tribute 
was accepted—and the area at the top of 
the Reverse Face was still thought to have 
been left blank (if it was thought about at 
all). 

Scheme III.—The difficulties which 
historians naturally felt in the notion of a 
one-year (or indeed any general) remis- 
sion of tribute were expressed by 
Gomme:‘ there is no other record of a 
remission, it would have been an amazing 
volte-face of Athenian policy, it would 
have left the fleet without maintenance 
for a year, and it would have made re- 
sumption of collections more difficult than 
the record (according to Scheme II) 
shows it to have been.’ In this view, 
therefore, alternatives a and 8 were both 
incorrect. Gomme did not launch into epi- 
graphical arguments, but he did argue 
that ATL, 8 should probably be restored 
with a common name, Diod[oros] or 
Diod[otos], instead of a name known only 
once in fifth-century Athens, Diod[es]. 
Consequently, ATL, 8 should be dated in 
the seventh year, and ATL, 7 should be 
moved back to the sixth year, as in al- 
ternative a; but a space should be found 
for the record of the eighth year, 447/6. 
For this record, he went on, there were 
only two possible places to consider: the 
Obverse Face, at the bottom, below ATL, 
7, and the Reverse Face, at the top, above 
ATL, 9. Conceivably—this was the natu- 
ral suggestion, made by Gomme with 

4A.W. Gomme, C.R., LIV (1940), 65-67. 

5 Meritt now concedes that tribute may have been 
collected, even though no list was inscribed (The 
Greek Political Experience: Studies in Honor of W. K. 
Prentice [Princeton, 1941], p. 53). He seeks to sub- 
stantiate this view by suggesting that possibly all the 
tribute collected in 449/8 was given to Athena. This 
is not the place to argue that suggestion; but it may be 
pointed out that, since nearly everyone would agree 
that Athena received far more than her quota in some 
year or years, such a grant or grants is by no means 
excluded by Scheme IV or by any other scheme. The 
First Stele merely ceases to furnish evidence as to 
when such grants were made. No one had expected it 


to furnish such evidence until the notion of the missing 
list developed. 
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careful mention of difficulties—the list for 
the eighth year was begun in the first of 
these places and concluded in the second. 
The two places together would accommo- 
date a list of normal length. Such was 
Scheme III. 


2. AREAS LEFT BLANK ON THE 
First STELE 


Scheme IV.—The historical probabili- 
ties are of the highest importance and in- 
terest, but it will be better to keep them 
separate from the epigraphical data until 
those data, whatever they may be, are 
clearly established. 

In the first of these studies I tried to 
consider the purely epigraphical factors 
relevant for determining the restoration of 
the numeral in ATL, 8 and found that 
heBdoues was definitely preferable, though 
not absolutely certain, since éyédes fol- 
lowed by two blank spaces finds some 
small support in a heading of fifteen years 
later. There will be more to say on this 
presently; at the moment we are con- 
cerned only to note that Scheme III was 
strong in that it assigned the more likely 
numeral to ATL, 8. 

But Scheme III is weakened by an 
epigraphical improbability. It imagines 
the scribe of the eighth year, though he 
had before him the entire Reverse and 
Left Lateral Faces altogether blank, nev- 
ertheless breaking his list into two parts, 
inscribing the first of these parts on the 
Obverse Face below the list for the sixth 
year and crowding the second part in at 
the top of the Reverse Face; and all this 
despite the fact that on the Right Lateral 
Face, below the list for the seventh year, 
space was available for some 140 entries, 
but not one letter for the eighth or any 
other year was inscribed there. Such a 
procedure is not inconceivable abstractly, 
but it must give pause. 

Not a single letter has been discovered 
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in either of the areas proposed for the 
record of the eighth year,*® but something 
can be determined as to the original con- 
dition of each area. 

First, as to the bottom of the Obverse 
Face: here a large blank space is definite- 
ly attested.’? On Fragment 76, below the 
(preserved) last line, 39, of ATL, 7, a 
space high enough for at least 9 lines is 
preserved on the stone (Fig. 48, p. 38). 
Lesser blank areas are preserved on Frag- 
ments 63, 65, and 69. Hence Scheme III 
is obliged to suppose that a blank space of 
9 or more lines was left between the end of 
ATL, 7 and the supposed beginning of the 
first part of the list for the missing 
(eighth) year. Beyond a doubt there was 
room for a certain number of lines below 
this preserved blank area, since some 21 
lines* extend down on the Left Lateral 
Face (in ATL, 15) below the level where 
ATL, 7 (on the Obverse Face) terminates. 

It can be argued that hardly any more 
space than this was available. The First 
Stele was at least 3.583 m. in height; how 
much taller it was, is not exactly deter- 
minable. The danger of breakage in a 
stele so tall, combined with the incon- 
venience in reading letters toward the 
top, which would reach up to almost twice 
a man’s height, are facts which compel us 
to believe that the stele was not much 
higher than the 3.583 m. now preserved. 
On the Reverse Face the inscribed area 
extends downward about 3 lines below the 
level where the inscribed area ends on the 
Obverse Face. The last lines on the Re- 
verse Face do not run level horizontally 
but have a pronounced upward slope 

6 As to the Reverse Face, Frag. 11 is the place to 
look. The photograph (ATL, Vol. I, p. 16) is not de- 
cisive, and probably the stone is not either. 

7In what follows, the preserved lists are given the 
numbers which they bear in ATL, Vol. I. For their 
locations on the stele see Fig. 2. 

8 ATL, Vol. I, p. 141, restores two additional lines, 
I suppose correctly. This is a full restoration of the 
panel in question (ibid., p. 3). 
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from the margin at the left (Frag. 89, Fig. 
56). The same tendency of the lines to 
slope upward from the left is seen in other 
parts of the inscriptions on the First 
Stele, but nowhere else in any such degree 
as toward the bottom of the Reverse Face. 
The natural explanation of the pro- 
nounced slope here is that the workman 
was cramped for space, i.e., he was work- 
ing close to the ground. More careless 
than the letter-cutters of the Obverse and 
Left Lateral faces, he drew his lines and 
cut his letters without checking the natu- 
ral tendency to distort in a cramped 
space. 

But even if the space at the bottom of 
the Obverse Face was greater than this 
evidence would lead us to believe, still it 
would be necessary to explain why a 
blank space as large as 9 (or more) lines in 
height was interposed between ATL, 7 
and the missing first part of the list for the 
eighth year. The explanation offered has 
been that the blank spaces between the 
successive lists on the Obverse Face vary 
considerably in height.° Scrutiny of ATL, 
Plate 1, shows at first glance that there is 
some justification for this, since between 
ATL, 4 and ATL, 5 there does intervene 
an unusually large blank area—7 lines in 
height. The other gaps between lists are 
all fairly uniform, being of 1 line or less, so 
that the gap between ATL, 4 and ATL, 5 
itself calls for explanation. The matter is 
not discussed in ATL, Volume I, but one 
can hardly doubt that the gap was left in 
order to emphasize the fact that ATL, 4 
concluded one assessment period and 
ATL, 5 began another. Later scribes, as 
may be seen from both the First and the 
Second Stelai, were not thus impressed by 
the endings of assessment periods. and 
they left no unusual gaps; but that need 
not seriously impair the natural explana- 


* Gomme, op. cit., p. 66. 
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tion of the gap between ATL, 4 and 
ATL, 5. 

Altogether it is a virtual certainty that 
at the bottom of the Obverse Face, below 
the last line of ATL, 7 and below the 
blank space preserved, no letters were 
ever inscribed. This view has the support 
of ATL and of all previous works. 

The great merit of Scheme III is to 
have called attention to the area at the 
top of the Reverse Face. When mentioned 
at all, that area had always been con- 
ceived, apparently because it is not very 
large, as having been left blank.'® Yet 
why should this area have been left blank? 
The only conceivable reasons—that it was 
inaccessible to the mason or that letters at 
such a height would be difficult to read— 
have little weight, since on the other 
three faces letters were actually cut close 
to the upper edge." On the Right and on 
the Left Lateral Faces necessary restora- 
tions bring the lettering to within about 
half a line of the top edge; on the Obverse 
Face, where the top line is in part pre- 
served, the margin left blank at the top is 
of less than 1 line. The Second Stele was 
inscribed equally close to the top on its 
two preserved faces and doubtless on the 
other faces as well, where the inscription 
is now broken away. 

On this evidence, just as a virtual cer- 
tainty exists that the bottom of the Ob- 
verse Face was not inscribed, so a virtual 
certainty exists that the top of the Re- 
verse Face was inscribed. The text in- 
scribed at the top of the Reverse Face can 
have pertained only to the eighth year, 
i.e., to the year before ATL, 9, of the 
ninth year; equally, to the year after the 

10 Wade-Gery, Brit. Sch. Ann., XXXIII, 112: “It 
can hardly be supposed that another list stood above 


[SEG, V, 9], though, in fact, it is not quite at the top of 
the stele.’’ The matter is not discussed in ATL, Vol. I. 

11 Gomme has this point (op. cit., p. 66). I have not 
attempted to survey all fifth-century inscriptions for 
information on this matter. Decorative blank borders 
can perhaps be found on some types of monument. 


year dealt with in ATL, 8, which belongs 
to the seventh year. 

Thus there would seem to be a clear 
preference for Scheme IV, which Gomme 
had already admitted as a possibility.” 
Figure 2 is designed to show the arrange- 
ment of the lists, their dates, and the 
areas left blank. 

One difficulty remains. Below ATL, 8, 
the surface is preserved on seven frag- 
ments, which show that that entire area 
was left without any inscription. In this 
blank area, as we have noted, there was 
room for a heading and at most some 140 
lines of a list (70 lines in each of two col- 
umns). In short, the area available was 
about twice as large as the area at the top 
of the Obverse Face above ATL, 9—the 
area which was evidently used.'* 

In short, whereas the analogy of the 
inscriptions on the other faces shows that 
the Reverse Face was inscribed at the top, 
the condition of the Right Lateral Face 
shows that. the inscription in question 
ought to have been inscribed there, but 
was not. The explanation which I venture 
to suggest is a very human one but is not, 
I think, false to the nature of secretaries 
then (or now). In every heading appeared 
the name of the secretary of the helleno- 
tamiai; and he it was who saw to the in- 
scribing of the list for his year. As Aris- 
totle (Ath. Pol. 54. 3) and the inscriptions 
themselves testify, the secretaries were 
fond of seeing their names in large letters 
in the headings of inscriptions. Without 
stretching the probabilities, we may pic- 
ture the secretary for the eighth year as he 
decided where the record was to be in- 
scribed. The natural, economical, and 

2 Tbid., p. 66, Col. II, n. 1. 


13 The existence of this uninscribed area on the 
Right Lateral Face is tantamount to proof that no 
inscription was cut at the bottom of the Obverse Face. 
At the same time, as a glance at Fig. 2 will prove, the 
area left uninscribed on the Right Lateral Face under 
ATL, 8 is not nearly large enough for a list of the 
normal length. 
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rather obscure place was low on the Right 
Lateral Face. Looking at the stele, his 
gaze wandered to the wholly blank Re- 
verse Face, and he was tempted by the 
opportunity of inserting his account at the 
top, where his name would appear, not so 
easily legible, perhaps, but high and 
prominent, in the very first line on that 
Face. He reflected that, wherever it was 
inscribed, the record he had compiled 
would not consume much space, and he 
chose the prominent place. 

We may now summarize the arguments 
for and against Scheme IV. Doubts as to 
its correctness, as was stated in the first of 
the present studies, can hardly arise from 
measurements of the spacing of the let- 
ters, but A7'L, 23 does furnish some rea- 
son—controverted, to be sure, by the 
nearer heading of AT'L, 15—for conceiv- 
ing that ATL, 8 belongs in the eighth 
year. It has been necessary also—and this 
is more serious—to admit that a short 
eighth list could have been inscribed be- 
low ATL, 8 on the Right Lateral Face; 
but it was easy to conjecture why this was 
not done. In favor of Scheme IV the first 
reason is that the facts about the heading 
of ATL, 8 lead us to date that list in 448/7 
and hence to put ATL, 7 in 449/8; accord- 
ingly, 447/6 either had no list whatever, a 
notion for which no good explanation is 
apparent, or else there was a list (or some 
other inscription covering 447/6) at the 
top of the Reverse Face. There is every 
reason to suppose, and no good reason not 
to suppose, that the area at the top of the 
Reverse Face was inscribed. To leave that 
area blank is to fly in the face of every 
probability, and any scheme at all which 
does so is by that very fact weak. Scheme 
IV not only avoids this weakness, but it 
also provides a complete set of fifteen lists 
for the fifteen years in question, and all 
the fifteen lists follow one another in their 
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proper numerical sequence without a sin- 
gle deviation. 


3. Tue Recorp For 447/6 B.c. 

We may never know the nature of the 
record for the eighth year. Conceivably it 
was a decree. There was space for some 
700 letters of the size used in the post- 
script of ATL, 1. These would suffice for 
the gist of a decree, perhaps for the whole 
decree. Jf it was a decree, then doubtless 
it was inscribed on the First Stele because 
there was something unusual to record; 
and since ex hypothesi this text, whatever 
it was, replaced a normal list of payments 
of tribute quota, then probably no tribute 
was collected.!4 

Speculation along these lines may be 
profitable, but at present it seems to me 
that the natural and proper course is to 
“restore,” as the List of Year 8, a 1-line 
heading of the sort seen in AT'L, 7 and a 
list of cities with the quotas of their 
tribute. Apparently the amount of space 
available cannot be calculated precisely ;'4 
but we may assume, in order to obtain an 
approximate estimate, that ATL, Plate 9, 
gives a fair impression. It allows not over 
11 lines in each column under a 1-line 
heading at the top. Probably 13 lines 
(plus the heading) may be set down as a 
maximum. All the preserved lists on the 
Reverse Face have five columns each. 
ATi, 1 has six columns; ATL, 2 has seven 


144 1¢ seems doubtful whether her érapx4 would be 
denied to Athena if any money were collected at all. 
In the very years when Perikles was beginning the 
Parthenon, he cannot have denied her first-fruits to 
Athena. This suggests that a decree may have 
awarded to Athena some very large amount, of course 
for the Parthenon, the actual construction of which 
was getting under way in this very year (cf. ATL, 
T9; Wade-Gery, Ath. Stud. Ferguson, p. 150; and 
Meritt, Gr. Pol. Exp., p. 53). But still, if the money 
came from the cities of the empire, it should have been 
recorded in a list. 


18 Meritt, Harv. Stud. Class, Philol., XXXVII 
(1926), 78 (giving 0.246 m.); Amer. Jour. Archaeol., 
XXXIII (1929), 379-81; Wade-Gery, Brit. Sch. Ann., 
XXXIII (pub. 1935), 102-4. 
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(plus three on the Right Lateral Face); 
ATL, 3, 4, and 5 each have five columns; 
ATL, 7 has only four. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that 7f a list was cut at 
the top of the Reverse Face, it contained, 
under the heading, at least 42 lines (to 
allow rather ample space for a margin at 
the top, etc.), and at most 65 lines. By no 
stretching of the data can a list of any- 
thing like the normal size be “restored.” 

The accompanying table gives the con- 
clusions reached thus far as to the exact or 
approximate number of lines devoted to 
names of cities in the first three assess- 
ment periods.'® 


16 Some cities occupy more than one line each, and 
there are other disturbing factors, so that the figures 
for the numbers of lines are not precisely the figures 
or the numbers of cities. The data are compiled from 
ATL, Vol. I. Lacunae at the ends of last columns are 
the cause of slight uncertainties in years 1 and 4; 
otherwise, the figures are identical with those given in 
Meritt, Docs., p. 73, where years 1—4 and 9-11 are 
computed. 


The amount of tribute collected was 


probably only roughly proportionate to 











Number of Number 
Text in Proposed Y Number 
ATL, in the ia of Lines 
Vol. I Present Study 
| ae 1 454/3 145-50 
Y ee eee 2 453 /2 163 
ac a corer 3 452/1 151 
Maacaada 4 451/0 159-60 
|) eee ee 5 450/49 199 
( eres 6 449/8 149 
ORE 7 448/7 220 
LOO Tee ee 8 447/6 [42-65] 
RS Ors so 9 446/5 156 
WW... 10 445/4 158 
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the number of lines for any given year. 
That matter, and the historical interpre- 
tation of the figures, need not be treated 
here. 
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THE MYTH OF ’EPIX9ONIOZ 


MURRAY FOWLER 


Denique caelesti sumus omnes semine oriundi. 


Dyaur me pita janité nabhir atra.... 


....— LUCRETIUS ii. 991. 


[The heavens are my father and begetter; there is my home... .].—Rig-Veda 1. 164.33. 


UGUSTINE records the following epit- 
ome of the Greek myth of Erich- 
thonius: 

Erichthonii regis Atheniensium.... Vul- 
canus et Minerva parentes fuisse dicuntur. 
Sed quoniam Minervam virginem volunt, in 
amborum contentione Vuleanum commotum 
effudisse aiunt semen in terram atque inde 
homini nato ob eam causam tale inditum 
nomen. Graeca enim lingua éprs contentio, 
x9av terra est, ex quibus duobus compositum 
vocabulum est Erichthonius.? 


One regrets the lack of comment: it is but 
tribute to the wisdom of Augustine to 
suggest that he knew exactly why ‘“Mi- 
nervam virginem volunt.’”’ Modern schol- 
ars, however, have gone further, and gone 
wrong, in ascribing the legend of Erich- 
thonius to the name rather than the name 
of Erichthonius to the legend. It is cer- 
tain, for example, that the story is not, as 
Sir James Frazer has said, “clearly ety- 
mological myth invented to explain the 
meaning of the name Erichthonius, which 
some people derived from épxs ‘strife’ and 
xduv ‘the ground,’ while others derived it 
from épiov ‘wool’ and x@wv ‘the ground.’ ’” 
Quite to the contrary, the legend of the 
eponymous hero of the Erichtheidae® pre- 
cedes by centuries both Erichthonius and 

1 De civ, Dei xviii. 12. 

2 Apollodorus (ed. Sir James G. Frazer {London 
and New York, 1921)) iii. 14. 6, n. 1. See the extensive 
bibliography thereto appended; (for Fulgentius Myth. 
ii. 14 read ii. 11; for Lactantius Divin. Inst. ii. 17 read 
i. 17). 


3Cf. Iliad ii. 546-48. The scholiast ({Dindorf] i, 
p. 118) remarks that Erechtheus is ‘‘also called Erich- 
thonius.”’ 


fCiassicaL Paitotoey, XXXVIII, Janvary, 1943] 


Athens. It was not invented ad hoc, and 
it is not autochthonous, for the same 
myth is to be found in the Indian Vedas. 
Instead, it is part of the common heritage 
which came to Greece with Indo-Euro- 
pean speech; and on the ancient legend, as 
Augustine rightly says, was imposed a 
suitable Greek name. The demonstration 
of this fact is the prime purpose of this 
study; a reinterpretation of the legend is a 
necessary corollary to the proof. 

A summary of the myth will not be 
needed: the ancient recensions are repeti- 
tive, modern explanations not less so.> It 


4E.g., Apoll. iii. 14. 6; Hyginus, Fabulae, rec. H. I. 
Rose (Lugduni Batavorum, n.d.), clxvi, p. 116. For 
further versions see Sir James Frazer's bibliography 
cited in n. 2 above. 

5 Besides Sir James Frazer's treatment of the sub- 
ject, cf. Farnell, Cults, I, 266-67, 270-71 and notes; 
Peterich, Die Theologie der Hellenen (Leipzig, 1938), 
p. 178 (a different etymology but the same conception 
of the myth). Escher in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Ency- 
clopddie, evidently missing the point altogether, writes 
of ‘‘die hiissliche Geschichte von der Entstehung des 
E. aus dem zur Erde gefallenen Samen des Hephais- 
tos.’’ Jane Harrison, to whom every student of Greek 
religion is forever indebted, following her theory (stat- 
ed of this myth, Themis, p. 266) that ritual may pre- 
cede legend, says of the Erichthonius story (Myth. and 
Mon. of Ancient Athens, p. xxviii): ‘‘The Greek mind 
did not lend itself to any notion of immaculate concep- 
tion. Hephaistos was worshipped in conjunction with 
Athene, therefore his fatherhood offered fewest diffi- 
culties.’’ Why this great scholar, with the solution to 
the problem in hand, preferred to reject it, I am unable 
to understand; and I do not find that she later re- 
versed her opinion. With humility before her pro- 
found learning I submit a contradiction to her judg- 
ment. If this myth be not a ‘‘notion of immaculate 
conception,”’ then either it has no meaning at all, or it 
is in fact the ‘‘etymological’’ legend which Frazer 
thought it to be. But a genuine myth without mean- 
ing is a contradiction in terms (we must give up the 
idea that people in the past were in the habit of re- 
peating nonsense to one another); and the Indian evi- 
dence, as I think, shows Frazer to be wrong. Prob- 
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will suffice, therefore, to say that, accord- 
ing to Eratosthenes,® Euripides told the 
legend as we know it and to cite the refer- 
ences to the story in the Jon: in lines 20 f. 
the words ynyevots ’EptxOoviov and in 
lines 267—70 the following brief dialogue: 

ION: €k Ys TaTpos gov mpoyovos €BAacTev 
TaTnp; 

Creusa: ’EpexOdnuds ye... . . 

Ion: 9 Kai od’ ’"AOava yibev éEaveidero; 

CREUSA: és TapOévous ye xEtpas, ov TeKodTE 
viv. 


The Greek legend, in all versions, is sub- 
stantially as Augustine records it. 

In India, where this legend also ap- 
pears, the situation is otherwise. Varia- 


able truth would be as greatly served in Jane Harri- 
son's second sentence, were the two clauses reversed. 

The same scholar’s brilliant suggestion (cf. ibid., 
pp. xxiii-xxx) that Erichthonius may, in the end, be 
no other than Poseidon himself would appear, indeed, 
to refute her own theory. (But her whole argument 
should be re-read.) This mysterious identification 
seems, on other evidence than that cited by Jane Har- 
rison, eminently plausible: it should be noted that 
Athena Tritogeneia is probably the daughter of Posei- 
don, who, as the original great god of the universe, has, 
according to another tale, incestuous relations with 
his daughter, Demeter Erinys (cf. Walter F. Otto, Die 
Gétter Griechenlands (Bonn, 1929], p. 33). Here again 
we have the familiar motive of the union of sky (or 
the cosmic principle) with the earth (cf. ynyerjs "Epi- 
x06vos). In the original legend, therefore, it may be 
the creator who is born by monogenesis on the earth 
as man; or, in Greek terms, Poseidon who similarly 
re-creates himself, just as the sun, according to 
Brahmin theology, is born in every birth. As Sylvain 
Lévi has pointed out (La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les 
Braéhmanas, p. 20), moreover, incest is no extraneous 
theme in the mythology of creation: it is the essence 
of the meaning—*‘. . . . pére des créatures, Prajapati 
ne peut s’accoupler sans commetre un inceste.”’ 

These are arcana of which one would willingly 
write less darkly, but (vanum est ante lucem surgere) 
the meaning of the original myth must wait upon the 
recovery of its precise form, and all the sherds are not 
yet found My own belief is that only by slowly re- 
constructing by the laborious comparative method the 
presumed original of each single Greek myth can 
Greek religion be seen in proper order and with its 
meaning unobscured by later comment; and in this 
work of reconstruction, until the territory of Indo- 
European speech has been thoroughly searched, one 
may perhaps be pardoned for looking with skeptical 
eye upon even the most glittering parallels elsewhere 
found. 

6 Catasterismorum reliquiae (Berlin, 1878), chap xiii. 
(‘Hvioxos). Eratosthenes adds (quoting Euripides) that 
Athena struck Hephaestus with her spear. This detail 
seems to be part of the original myth. 


tion abounds.’ Versions of the story, de- 
rivatives from it, references to it, occur 
throughout the Vedas. Quite without ex- 
aggeration it may be said that Brahmin 
theology is saturated with the ideas of this 
one legend, for it is the typical creation 
myth of Aryan India. So widely is it scat- 
tered, indeed, through so many texts and 
so many are the versions that without an 
archetype for reference the thread of the 
tale would be lost in the telling. A brief 
summary, by way of introduction, is 
given, therefore, below. 

Prajapati, the father of all creatures, 
desiring incestuous relations with his 
daughter, pursues her through the bright 
sky. The gods, themselves offspring of the 
All-Father, wishing to protect their sister, 
appeal to one of their number to lay an 
arrow to his bow and pierce their father. 
Prajapati is struck, and his seed falls to 
earth. But this also is displeasing to the 
gods, for the seed itself is divine. They 
therefore mold it, breathe upon it, and 
give it warmth; it comes to life, and (here 
the versions differ widely) from one part 
of it the ancestors of man are born.® 


7 Many versions in Vedic scripture of one myth are 
only at first sight contradictory. They are the fruit of 
constant reinterpretation by the theologians. It is fre- 
quently very difficult, however, to place events from 
different sources in proper ‘‘historical’’ order, for the 
reason that mythology in India has never been con- 
fused with history, aspects of the primal act of crea- 
tion being often rearranged to suit the pleasur® of the 
exegete, who could depend upon his native student toc, 
assimilate his point of view to that of his teacher with- . 
out being confused (as we are) by the changed order of 
events in an otherwise familiar ancient myth. 


8 The gods are “‘prior’’ to man in creation, as eter- 
nity is ‘‘prior’’ to time. It is questionable whether the 
Vedic devas exist in the cosmos other than in the con- 
sciousness of man; but they are eternally latent in the 
universe (cf. the dictum of Pythagoras in Plato’s dia- 
logue which bears his name, 320 d: >H» yap xore xpévos 
bre Oeol pev joav, Ovnrda 5é yévn otk fv). With the previ- 
ous children of Prajapati may be compared the Sec- 
ond Vatican Mythographer on the birth of Athena 
and Hephaestus (G. H. Bode, Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum, p. 86, No. 37, ‘“‘Erichthonius’’): ‘‘Juppiter et 
Juno quum multos filios per conjugium procreassent, 
tandem ad ostentendam divinitatem suam placuit 
sine conjugio filios generare.... . ’’ The reason is a 
quaint one; but I take this also, nonetheless, to be (in 
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That, in general terms, is the story. 
Clarification will now, perhaps, better be 
served if, before the actual Vedic evidence 
is presented in some detail, the more ob- 
vious similarities in the separate language 
versions are cited and very briefly ex- 
plained. Prajapati (“Lord of Creatures” 
or Progenitor’), it must first be said, has 
two aspects in Vedic theology: he is both 
godhead and creator; he is architect as 
well as artifex.® In the present legend, 
which deals with creation, it is in the sec- 
ond form that he appears. Like Hephaes- 
tus in Greek mythology, Prajapati is here 
specifically the smith or réxrwy of the 
world, as his by-name Tvastr (taksan, Gk. 
rextwv'”), used in one version," shows; and 
it is as creator that, prajgakamya, “desiring 
progeny,” he seeks his daughter." He- 
phaestus, in the more objective Hellenic 
myth, likewise pursues, if not so explicitly 
his “daughter,” nevertheless the product 
of his own creative power, for it was he 
who had brought the Avds @vyarnp forth 


Jane Harrison's words) a ‘‘notion of immaculate con- 
ception”’ (cf. the birth of Hephaestus in Hesiod Theog. 
927f.: . . . . ob piddrnTe wryeioa yeivaro). 

® The Sanskrit terms are anirukta and nirukta, ‘‘un- 
expressed"’ and ‘‘expressed’’ (cf. Satapatha Brahmana 
vi. 4. 1. 6; vii. 2. 4. 30). The former is the ‘‘unutter- 
able,’’ the godhead; the latter is the creator; cf. also 
Brhad Devata 1. 62: ‘‘asataSca sataScaiva yonir esa 
prajapatih,’’ (“Of Non-existence as of Existence the 
source is Prajapati’’). 


10 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 
0,737. 

1 Rather than tediously cite another variant, I 
refer here to Maurice Bloomfield’s excellent article in 
J AOS, Vol. XV, where he writes (p. 181) of ‘‘. . . . the 
existence of a somewhat related cycle of conceptions 
which presents the original cosmic principle in the act 
of creating the inhabitants of the universe by incestu- 
ous intercourse with his own daughter. Thus the ques- 
tion has arisen in the minds of the interpreters whether 
the marriage alluded to in the riddle does not refer to 
the connection of Tvastr with his own daughter; this 
would lead to the identification of Tvastr and Vivas- 
vant [=‘the sun’ (my note)] at Rig-Veda x. 17. 1.” 
That Tvastr =Prajapati has been well established in 
Vedic exegesis (cf. Adalbert Kuhn, KZ, I, 448; Ber- 
gaigne, La Religion védique, II, 318; Weber, Indische 
Studien, XVII, 310ff.: “....da ja Tvashtar ganz 
wohl als Name des Prajapati fungiren kann’’). 


12 Cf. Sylvain Lévi's remarks, quotedinn. 5 supra. 
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from the head of Zeus. Athena, similarly, 
is a virgin goddess; her purity is also pre- 
served—even, be it noted, down to the 
detail of striking her aggressor with a 
weapon; and from the divine seed of 
Hephaestus, as of Prajapati, the fore- 
fathers of man are born. 

A few of the Sanskrit texts may now be 
examined for the details of the Indian 
myth. The Satapatha Brahmana version" 
follows: ‘‘Prajapati conceived a passion 
for his daughter, either the sky or the 
dawn. ‘May I pair with her,’ he thought; 
and he united with her. (2) This certainly 
was a sin in the eyes of the gods. ‘He who 
acts thus towards his own daughter, our 
sister, commits a wrong,’ they thought. 
(3) The gods then said to this god who 
rules over the beasts, ‘This person is cer- 
tainly doing wrong in acting thus towards 
his own daughter, our sister. Pierce him!’ 
Rudra, taking aim, pierced him. Half of 
his seed fell to the earth. That was the 
way it happened. (4) Accordingly it has 
been said by the sage with reference to 
that incident, ‘When the father embraced 
his daughter, he poured down seed, unit- 
ing with the earth.’” The concluding 
mantra of the passage is a quotation from 
Rig-Veda 10. 61. 6. Griffith’s translation 
of the preceding stanza (v. 5) in the Vedic 
hymn reads thus: “Quum jam in medio 
congressu, semiperfecto opere, amorem in 
pueilam pater impleverat, ambo disce- 
dentes, seminis paulum in terrae super- 
ficie in sacrorum sede effusum emiserunt.” 
The second half of verse 7 in the same 

13 Satapatha Brahmana i. 7. 4. 1: “prajapatir ha 
vai svam duhitaram abhidadyau divam vosasam va 
mithunyenaya syamiti tam sambabhiiva (2) tadvai 
devanam aga asa ya ittham svam duhitaram asmakam 
svasaram karotiti (3) te ha deva ticuh yo 'yam devah 
pasiinam iste ‘tisarndham va ‘aya carati ya ittham 
svam duhitaram asmakam svasaram karoti vidhye- 
mamiti tarh rudro 'bhyayatya vivyadha tasya sami 
retah pracaskanda tathenniinam tad asa (4) tasmad 
etad rsinabhyaniktam pita yat svam duhitaram 
adhiskan ksmaya retah samjagmano nisificaditi.’’ The 


text is corrupt in v. 3 (ef. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, IV, 45), but the meaning is not disturbed. 
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hymn completes the legend in this man- 
ner: “Then the divine gods created Brah- 
ma and shaped the guardian of sacred 
law.’4 The meaning of these stanzas be- 
comes clearer by comparing them with 
other versions of the story. The Tdndya 
Mahdabrahmana, for instance, differs in 
this respect, that Prajapati himself im- 
parts vigor to the seed fallen on the earth, 
making “beings” from it, or “animal na- 
ture.”> The Jaiminiya Brahmana inverts 
the order of creation but tells precisely the 
same story and is more explicit in its con- 
clusion: 


Prajapati had set his heart on his daughter, 
the Dawn. He [Rudra] put an arrow to his 
bow and shot him. Then Prajapati put on the 
form of a deer and fled upward. After he was 
shot, his seed fell down upon the Himavat [the 
sacred mountain]..... Concerning this, the 
gods and the sages, coming together, said, 
“Let this not be corrupted. ... .” On all sides, 
by means of Agni, they applied heat toit.... 
the Maruts blew upon it .... out of the coals 
came the Afigirases.1® 


14 Rig-Veda 10. 61.6 and 7: ‘‘madhya yat kartvam 
abhavad abhike kamam krnvane pitari yuvatyam 
mananag reto jahatur viyanta sanau nisiktarh sukrtas- 
ya yonau.”’ 7. (partly quoted in the SB passage im- 
mediately preceding] ‘‘pita yat svam duhitaram adhis- 
kan ksmaya [cf. Gk. xv] retah sarnjagmano ni sificat 
svadhyo ’janayan brahma deva vastos patim vrata- 
pam nir ataksan.’’ [The last word contains the San- 
skrit verbal root taks, ‘‘split, fashion, form, etc.,’’ con- 
nected with Tvastr, Gk. réxrwv, etc.] 


16 Tandya Mahdabraéhmana viii. 2.10: ‘*... . tadas- 
rinid idam me madusaditi tatsadakarot pasiineva’”’ 
(“.... he strengthened it, thinking ‘may this which 


is mine not be spoiled’; he made sat of it, pasin of it’’). 
To this passage the scholiast appends the comment, 
asrindd: epacat, “‘he strengthened, i.e., he cooked.” 
The cooking or applying of heat so common through- 
out the Vedas has parallels in modern English: cf. “‘re- 
ligious fervor’’; and our slang use of “‘fresh’’ or ‘“‘half- 
baked’’ to describe persons or ideas which are not ma- 
ture. Sat is a precise theological term; its meaning is 
“existence.’’ Pasin is more difficult: its literal sense 
is “animals’’ and, more specifically, domesticated 
ones; it is of the same root as pasa, “‘trap.’’ In a theo- 
logical sense it appears to mean any faculties of man 
which are caught in a worldly, corporeal snare and 
must be ‘‘freed’’ to salvation. In the present passage 
I take it in this latter symbolical meaning. 


16 For the Sanskrit text (transliterated) see Das 
Jaiminiya Braéhmana in Auswahl, ed. W. Caland (Am- 


The Aitareya Brahmana" contributes the 
clue to the final act in the drama, for in 
this account the seed, though being sur- 
rounded by fire “by means of Agni,”’ yet 
remains immobile; thereupon the gods 
call upon Agni VaiSvanara for aid, and, 
when the Maruts then breathe life upon 
it, the divine seed becomes a living and 
moving creature. The precision of this 
version is important: Agni VaiSvanara is 
the fire-deity of the heavenly sphere, as 
distinct from terrestrial Agni;!* thus is re- 
peated the theme of divine, or solar, origin 
of all earthly life, and the necessity of 
heavenly intervention at every moment in 
the creation myth is again exemplified. 

It remains to show that the Afigirases, 
sprung from the divine seed, are the prime 
ancestors of man in Vedic myth, as 
Erichthonius, of similar birth, is the 
eponymous hero of the Erichtheidae. For 
this fact we have explicit evidence in the 
Rig-Veda, where it is stated that “our 
fathers....the Afigirases.... made 
the path of the great heavens for us.”!® 
The identical group of ancestors is else- 
where described as being made up of seven 
‘“thalf-sons” or “half-seeds,” the name al- 
luding to their reiterated semidivine ori- 
gin, first, as born of only half the divine 
seed, second, as being mothered by the 
earth.2° Elsewhere the equation is made 


sterdam, 1929), III, 261-63 (No. 207, pp. 288-89). 
(This volume is sometimes catalogued under Verhan- 
delingen der K. A. van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam.) 


17 Aitareya Braéhmana iii. 34: ‘“‘tad agnina parya- 
dadhus tan maruto dhiinvans tad agnir na pracya- 
vayat tad agnina vaiSvanarena paryadadhus tan ma- 
ruto dhtinvans tad agnir vaiSvanarah pracyavayat 
.... ye ‘figara asans te ‘figiraso "bhavan.”’ 

18 Cf. Brhad Devaté i. 103. 


19 Rig-Veda i. 71.2: “pitaro na... . afigiraso ca- 
krur divo brhato gatum asme.”’ 


20 Jbid. i. 164. 36: “saptardhagarbha bhuvanasya 
reto’’ (‘‘the seven half-embryos [or half-germs] are the 
seed of creation’); cf. also ibid. i. 71. 8; x. 61. 6; also 
to be compared is Jaiminiya Upanigad Bréhmana iii. 
1. 1: “eka ha vava krtsna devata 'rdhadevata eva 
‘nyah"’ (‘‘there is only one complete deity; the others 
are just half-deities’’). 
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between them and the Seven Seers, who in 
related legends perpetuate the further 
work of creation.*! 

Valuable corroborative evidence for the 
profundity and importance of this Vedic 
legend is the fact that symbols and terms 
from the myth (which without reference 
to their source would be quite without 
meaning) have wide currency in Vedic 
literature and are apparently well under- 
stood. Thus the “fallen drop” and the 
“bright seed” are symbols as common in 
Brahminism as are the immaculate con- 
ception and the virgin birth in Christian- 
ity. And there is no reason for denying 
the story the high place it should right- 
fully have. 

To return, then, to the myth of Erich- 


2 For the equation of the Seven Seers and the 
Afigirases, cf. Rig- Veda iii. 31. 5 and iv. 2. 15; for the 
identification of the fathers with the Seven Seers, cf. 
tbid. iv. 42. 8. 

22 Of. ibid.x. 17.11: ‘‘drapsasS caskanda prathaman 
anu dyin imam ca yonim anu yas ca pirvah samanam 
yonim anu sam carantam drapsam juhomi”’ (‘‘the drop 
which fell in ancient days upon this womb and that 
which was before it, that same drop going together 
(with others which preceded it: symbolical of the eter- 
nity of creation] to the same womb I offer as a sacrifice 
{in Brahminism sacrifice is, in the most strictly literal 
sense, a ‘‘self’’ sacrifice]’’). The following passage I 
quote not only again to exemplify ‘‘eternal’’ creation 
at a period much earlier than the Homeric poems but 
also to show that the possibility of almost infinite in- 
terpretation does not destroy the core of meaning in a 
genuine myth. This may be read as erotic or as natu- 
ral symbolism; both interpretations are doubtless cor- 
rect, as would be others; but the myth remains un- 
changed: ibid. i. 71. 8: “a yad ise nrpatirm teja anat 
chuci reto nisiktam dyaur abhike’’ (‘‘when light hath 
filled the Lord of men for increase, straight from the 
heaven descends the liquid moisture”’ (Griffith's trans- 
lation]). 
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thonius, with which this study started. 
The evidence cited has been to show that 
a most exact parallel to this legend exists 
in Vedic India, where it is, beyond any 
doubt, the creation myth kar’ éoxnv— 
an explanation in symbolic terms for the 
divine origin of human life and of man’s 
resulting dual nature. The same state- 
ment, it is now submitted, may be made 
for the Erichthonius legend. If this be 
true, then the implication is that a myth 
in much the same form and with the same 
meaning existed in the period of Indo- 
European speech-unity.?? And this “Ur- 
mythos,” far from being a pious fraud per- 
petrated by those to whose interest it was 
to keep sacred the person of their tribal 
goddess, is rather a richly conceived 
etiology, in which divine love, attempted 
incest, and a virgin goddess are necessary 
symbols in the chain of logic which ex- 
plains the appearance of god in man on 
earth—v yap more xpovos Ste Heol pev Hoar, 
Ovnra bé yevn obK jv.74 


CaMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


23. dismiss the possibility of borrowing, both be- 
cause of the early date and because of the nature of 
the thing borrowed. The alternative of independent 
development involves an explanation of not one but 
two “etymological’’ myths: two myths, that is, not 
only of identical form but of similar meaning, invented 
to explain two different names in different places at 
different times. That strains credulity: for myself I 
prefer the guess that there is no such thing as a genu- 
ine ‘‘etymological’’ myth. 


24 Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies for a study-aid under 
the terms of which this article was written. 
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THE EURIPIDEAN MEDEA 38-43 


NORMAN T. 


logue the Nurse expresses her fears 
concerning what crimes Medea may 
commit in desperation: 
Bapela yap ppny, ov8’ aveterar Kaxds 
macxova’ éyada rhvde, demaivw TE vv 
un Onxrov Son pacyavoy bv Hraros, 
ovyf Sopuous eicBao’, iv’ €orpwra €ExXOs, 
h kal rbpavvoy rév Te ynuavra KTavy, 
Kareara pelfw cuppopav AaBp Tuva. 


I THESE important lines from the pro- 


This passage has been athetized wholly or 
in part by the great majority of editors 
mainly because 40-41 are duplicated in 
379-80 exactly, except for 4 @nxrdv Sow in 
379 and éoBao’ in 380. The second occur- 
rence of the two lines is in Medea’s formu- 
lation of her plan of action immediately 
after her scene with Creon. Before the 
thought of using poison occurs to her, she 
ponders (376-80): 

And having many ways of death for them, 
I do not know which first to attempt, friends: 
whether to fire the bridal palace or [379-80] to 
plunge the sharp knife through their hearts, 
silently entering the chamber where their mar- 
riage-couch is spread. 


Here, clearly, reference is to the murder of 
Jason and the princess. 

The suspected lines have recently oc- 
casioned disagreement. P. W. Harsh con- 
siders them an outstanding example of re- 
peated lines in Euripides which have fallen 
innocent victim to the prejudice of editors 
and are, in fact, a conscious dramatic de- 
vice.1 The core of Harsh’s view is as fol- 
lows: 

The effectiveness of the ironic contrast be- 
tween this and the former use of these words 


1 ‘Repetition of Lines in Euripides,’’ Hermes, 
LXXII (1937), 435-49; the following quotation is 
from p. 439. 
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seems undeniable. Not only this effect is lost 
if the former passage (Med. 38-43) is rejected, 
but the admirable tragic foreboding which it 
contains is also lost. The nurse’s prologue 
speech is distinctly weakened if these lines are 
omitted. They should all be retained, and the 
repetition accepted as a deliberate and effec- 
tive device. 


In a recent edition of the play, on the oth- 
er hand, D. L. Page presents evidence 
which he considers adequate grounds for 
rejecting the passage and thus dismisses 
Harsh’s defense: he “overlooks some and 
destroys none of the objections to these 
lines. I am in complete disagreement 
with his methods and conclusions.’ A re- 
examination of the problem is here pre- 
sented in the belief that the criticisms 
raised by editors against this passage, not 
considered in detail by Harsh, can be 
shown to be invalid and that several sig- 
nificant critical and dramatic points re- 
main to be made in rehabilitation of the 
lines. 

In Page’s view the objection of first 
moment is the fact of repetition: “Such 
repetition is perhaps never original except 
in the very rare places where either the 
content of the lines is a commonplace or 
their repetition is dramatically effective.” 
Further: “The position of the lines at 
379-80 is fairly secure, for wérepov 378 
necessitates at least 379.”’ Two obscuri- 
ties in 40-41, Page believes, substantiate 
his main objection to the repetition, which 
is rendered especially suspect by the high 
incidence of interpolated repetitions in 
this play (five additional instances) and 
by “the fact that the repetition of 380 


2 Euripides, Medea (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1938), pp. 68-69. 
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after 356.... proves some tampering 
with these very lines.” Also, ripavvoy in 
42 cannot equal 77v ripavvoy and refer to 
Glauce, as the context demands. Finally, 
objectionable also is the proximity of 
déd50xa 8’ aitiy (37) and depaivw ré vv 
(39), along with Bapeta yap ppv (38) and 
dev) yap (44). Unimportant for our pur- 
pose are the reasons why Page, disclaim- 
ing certainty, prefers the deletion of 38-43 
as the solution of these difficulties. 

It is important to note that, generally 
speaking, the common editorial policy of 
rejecting such lines is determined by the 
mere fact of repetition. As such, the pol- 
icy is extremely myopic in the sphere of 
the dramatic, since it disregards the facili- 
ty and power with which such repetition 
may be used for the creation of pointed 
effect with various shades of dramatic 
meaning. If it is found possible to accept 
these lines from the Medea, it will finally 
be because in some sense they represent an 
extension of such well-appreciated tech- 
nique as Aeschylus’ more subtle use in the 
Agamemnon of the phrase 6eav (6) iépiyara 
to contrast Clytemnestra’s hypocritical 
prayer (339) and the Herald’s account of 
the sacrilege committed in captured Troy 
(527). 

Page’s criteria are more adequate in 
that he admits such repetition “in the 
very rare places where either the content 
of the lines is a commonplace or their repe- 
tition is dramatically effective.” But 
there is no consideration of what may be 
said concerning the dramatic value of 
Medea 40-41. An examination of the 
mechanical defects which he finds will per- 
haps reveal that these do not preclude 
analysis of the artistic function of this 
passage. 

It is argued that the position of the first 
of the two repeated lines is secure at 379 
because # at the beginning of the line is co- 
ordinate with zéz7epov in 378. The lines 
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surely are firmly fixed here. As for their 
position at 40-41, there are, of course, 
very many lines in tragedy which can be 
excised without violence to the syntactic 
context. But it does not seem that this is 
strictly true of 40-41. The clause intro- 
duced by yu in 40 not only is necessary to 
maintain the regular movement of the 
Greek in this context but also seems to be 
the normal syntactic complement of the 
preceding demaivw re vv. I have been 
able to discover in the Greek tragedians 
no instance of deuaivw with a personal di- 
rect object alone, and this usage is also 
very rare in prose.‘ It is possible, at least, 
to suggest that the separation of 40 from 
demaivw ré vw introduces unusual Greek. 

The difficulties of obscurity within the 
passage are by no means insurmountable. 
They result largely from the tendency to 
criticize the phraseology of 40-41 against 
that of 379-80, the failure to discern the 
great difference in meaning between the 
two passages and to interpret each in its 
own context; whereas, as has been said, 
the reference in 379-80 is clearly to the 
murder of Jason and the princess, it seems 
virtually certain that 40-41 express the 
Nurse’s fear that Medea will resort to sui- 
cide. So Page, concerning iy’ éorpwra 
Néxos, Says: it “is obviously in place at v. 


3It is proper to use 39 as textual evidence, since 
there is no real reason to reject lines other than 40-41 
except for the problems created by the athetesis of 
these two lines. 

4 Of fifteen instances of decuaivw found in Herodo- 
tus, in three (i. 159, iv. 164, viii. 15) the word is used 
with impersonal direct object, in three (i. 165, v. 16, 
viii. 687) with object clause, in five (iii. 35, viii. 74, 
viii. 99, viii. 1408, ix. 73) with prepositional phrase 
especially of persons, and in two (iii. 51, iv. 136) abso- 
lutely; in vii. 103 it appears with personal direct object 
also employs érepieuaivw Once (v. 19) with personal 
object. All four cases noted in Plato (Rep. i. 330 e; 
Laws vii. 790 e, ix. 865 e, xi. 933 c) are absolute. No in- 
stance of personal direct object alone is cited in Lid- 
dell-Scott-Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. Sepaiva, 
or in the Thesaurus Graecae linguae, II, s.v. 

5 This is the view adopted by Harsh (op. cit., Dp. 
439); see also my Dramatic Suspense in Seneca and in 
His Greek Precursors (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), pp. 73-74. 
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380, where the daua vuydixdy is the pro- 
posed object of attack: at 41 the phrase 
comes in suddenly and obscurely.” But if 
our interpretation is correct, the Nurse 
speaks of the marriage-chamber in the 
house of Jason and Medea, before which 
she stands; in 378-80, where Medea refers 
to Creon’s palace off stage,® fuller detail is 
natural and necessary. There seems to be 
no real obscurity here if the meaning of 
the line is not clouded by being confused 
with that of 380. 

This interpretation hinges upon the un- 
derstanding of another obscurity: “In 379 
it is clear to whose heart 6:’ #7ra7os refers: 
in 40 it is not so clear.” This is substan- 
tially true, although even in the case of 
379 it is necessary to adapt the reference 
of the phrase slightly to the context.? The 
words have caused difficulty in 40: the 
testimony of the scholia favors the view 
that the children are meant, although ref- 
erence to Medea is admitted as a possibil- 
ity;* it has also been suggested that the 
Nurse is thinking of Glauce.® The final 
test of the view that the Nurse here fears 
Medea’s suicide must await an examina- 
tion of the whole sequence of the Nurse’s 
thought in conjunction with the several 
dramatic issues involved. At this point it 
suffices to say that the phrase is most nat- 
urally and readily taken to apply to the 
nearest person, i.e., the subject of the 
clause in which it appears, especially when 


6T understand dua vuydixdy (378) to be Creon's 
palace (cf. vupdixods Sduouvs, 1137) and ddpous, tw’, etc. 
(380), the ‘bridal suite’’ in the palace. Others, like 
M. L. Earle (The Medea of Euripides [New York: 
American Book Co., 1904], p. 126), take both phrases to 
mean ‘‘the house of the newly-married couple.’’ My 
point remains the same, however the phrases are in- 
terpreted. 

7 The threat is against only Jason and the princess 
here; just above Medea has threatened to kill rarépa 
te xal xépnv mécw 7’ éudv (375). 

8 Disposition in favor of the first interpretation is 
based upon the mention of the children in 36 and a 
rudimentary conception of Euripidean technique: 
Hos 5é dari aitS mpodeyew Ta pwéddovTa. 

®So F. A. Paley, Euripides, I? (London: Whit- 
taker, 1872), p. 80. 


this subject is emphasized by the pro- 
leptic vv. 

Another problem is the question wheth- 
er ripavvoy in 42 means Creon or the prin- 
cess!° and whether, if the latter is meant, 
the usage is proper Greek. Because of 
their strangeness, Page’s remarks must be 
given verbatim: 

The whole context demands that ripavvov 
here should refer to Glauké, as the reference 
to Jason as merely rév ynuavra proves. But 
there is general and justified agreement that 
tbpavvor in this place of this sentence could not 
=Thv tipavvoyv. (In 877 ripavvov=Glauké: 
but there the preceding word ynuas makes the 
sense clear.) 


This alleged difficulty has been avoided by 
understanding “‘Creon,’’"™ but the Greek 
will not bear any other interpretation than 
“Glauce.”’ Although there may be a mar- 
gin of purposeful obscurity in such a pas- 
sage, the primary meaning of the Greek 
seems clear enough. 

If our understanding of Page is correct, 
his objection is that, although the cou- 
pling of ripavvoy with rov ynuavra points 
to the princess, the order of the words in 
the phrase ripavvoy tov te ynuavta does not 
allow the gender of ripavvov to be clarified 
by tov ynuavra, unlike the instance in 
875-78: 

éxOpa dé yaias Korpavors kabicraya 

mwoce 0’, ds Huty Spa Ta cvudopwrara 

ynuas TUpavvoy Kal Kaovyvntous TEKVOLS 

Euots mutevwv.!2 
Only a fifth-century Athenian could final- 
ly answer this question; but certainly so to 
reject a Greek phrase upon the basis of 
word order is to confuse Greek linguistic 

10In the scholia there is disagreement on this 
point also. 


11 So Harsh, op. cit., p. 439; I formerly accepted 
this view (op. cit., p. 73, n. 149). 


122 The determination of feminine gender through 
context is not uncommon in the use of this word by the 
tragedians: Soph. El. 664, rpére: yap ds ripavvos eicopav; 
Eur, And. 204, xob ripavvos } Ppvyav; Hec. 809, ripavvos § 
nor’; Tro. 474, fuer ripavvor kas ripavy’ éynudunr. 
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habit with the more logical and mechani- 
cal English linguistic psychology. We 
seem to have here a legitimate, though un- 
usually compressed, Greek usage. The 
words ripavvov rov Te ynuavra are one 
phrase made especially compact by the 
omission of the article with the first sub- 
stantive. ripavvoy is both one of the two 
objects of xravp and, so to speak, ‘‘under- 
stood” as object of ynuavra. The meaning 
thus seems to be: “the royal one and him 
marrying (her),” i.e., “the princess and 
Jason.” This is consistent with the ter- 
minology used of Creon and Glauce 
throughout the tragedy: she is called 
tipavvov (877), TH Tupavyw paxapia voydp 
(957), viudn ripavvos (1066), 4 Tipavvos 
xopn (1125), and # ripavvos (1356); but 
Creon is never designated specifically 
tUpavvos.}3 

Of greater interest are the arguments 
from the alleged high incidence of inter- 
polated repetitions in this play and from 
the repetition of 380 after 356. The word 
“alleged” is used because, of the five in- 
stances cited by Page,'4 perhaps three ap- 
pear sound. 

In the first case the repetition is not ex- 
act: 304, rots 5’ jovxaia, rots 5¢ Oarépov 
tpotrov; 808, und’ hovxaiav, dd\Aa Oarépou Tpd- 
mov. In each context the position of the 
words is syntactically secure. This is no 
petty effect. It illuminates the whole con- 
trast between two important passages. In 
292-305, Medea, feeling her way with Cre- 
on, disavows the wisdom which has 
brought her unpopularity among men. 


18 He is included in or loosely referred to by the 
plural of the word in 140, 308, 453, 458, 607, 700, 778, 
934, 991, 1130, 1298, and 1299 (alternate reading). 
Specific designations used of him are: 8s alovpva xovds 
(19), riiode xolpavos xOovds (71), riod’ &vaxra ys (269), Ba- 
ovdéws (554 and 783), and 8s &pxe: riod ys KopwvOlas (702). 
Also, of course, he is frequently called by name, where- 
as that of Glauce does not appear; it is as if the singular 
of ripavvos were reserved to be used virtually as a proper 
name for her. 

14304 = 808, 468 = 1324, 786 = 949, 923-24 = 
1006-7, 1062-63 = 1240-41. 
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After she has determined her plan of ac- 
tion, in 803-10 she gloats that through the 
murder of the children and the use of her 
magical lore against Glauce she will have 
revenge upon Jason—and glory (810): rav 
yap rowbtrwy eixdeéoratos Bios. There is 
a brilliant reversal of the meaning of the 
words in their second occurrence. In 304 
men consider her ‘‘weak and outlandish”; 
here she will prove herself ‘not weak, but 
of a different sort,” i.e., “grievous to foes 
and well-disposed to friends.”” The play- 
ing with words reveals the mechanics of a 
mind twisted by suffering and rage. 

In 784-89 Medea describes to the Chor- 
us the gifts which she will send and their 
fatal effect ; when in 949 she tells Jason her 
plan to send Xerrév re werdov Kal m)bxov 
xpvo7daror, it is “almost as though she had 
spoken out the word ‘murder’ in some way 
which Jason could not understand.’ Nor 
is it easy to reject 468 (= 1324) as “prob- 
ably a melodramatic interpolation by 
actors.” In the second instance Jason 
applies to Medea the same reproach which 
she has made to him: “most hateful,” 
Oeots re Kauol mavti 7’ avOpwrwv yéver; the 
repetition sharply mirrors the whole de- 
velopment in the drama from initial sym- 
pathy with Medea to ultimate revulsion 
from her. This complex is revealed in the 
changing attitude of the Chorus and is 
typically Euripidean, as may be seen from 
the emotions centered around his Hecuba, 
Pentheus, or Hippolytus. In each of these 
three instances of repetition there is a sig- 
nificant dramatic tour arising from the 
shift of speaker or situation. Such efficacy 
cannot be ignored as evidence for textual 
authenticity.!” 

8G. Murray, The Medea of Euripides: Translat- 
ed (New York: Oxford University Press, 1912), p. 92. 


This effect is reinforced by double entente in 958 and 
972-75. 


16 Page, op. cit., p. 107; cf. Harsh, op. cit., p. 440. 

17 Harsh (pp. 446-47) defends also 1062-63 = 
1240-41 as “portraying Medea’s inner struggle 
towards hardening herself for this deed.’’ The argu- 
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The obviously spurious repetition of 
380 after 356 is no evidence that 40-41 = 
379-80 is not sound. Spurious repetition 
may have been encouraged by repetition 
in the original text. 

Least convincing of all is the objection 
to the redundancy in dédoxa 8’ airiy.... 
Bapeta yap dpnv (37-38) and depaivw ré vev 
.... dew) yap (39-44). Obviously, the 
Nurse’s fears require emphasis as the pri- 
mary motive force in the acceleration of 
dramatic interest. More specifically, there 
is reason behind the apparent tautology, 
and the understanding of the relation of 
these words is crucial to a proper inter- 
pretation of the Nurse’s speech. By this 
interpretation it will be possible to pene- 
trate the artistic function of our passage. 

Having described her mistress’ past ex- 
perience and present maltreatment, the 
Nurse portrays Medea’s emotional reac- 
tion (20-36): her invocation of the gods, 
fasting, weeping, disregard of consolation, 
wailing for her lost home, and revulsion 
from her children. To this the Nurse adds 
(37-39) : 

dédorxa 8 abriv wn te Bovrebon véov- 

Bapeta yap dpny, od’ aveterar Kakds 

TaoxXovo’. 
Here, subtly linked by the dramatist with 
Medea’s hatred of the children, is the 
first suggestion that her emotions will find 
outlet in violent measures: “for her heart 
is grim, nor will it brook maltreatment.” 
The Nurse continues (39-43) : 

Yes, I know her and I fear lest she plunge 
the sharp knife through her heart, silently en- 
tering the chamber where the marriage-couch 
is spread, or kill Jason and the princess too and 
so suffer some worse calamity. 


Then (44-45): 
dewvy yap’ obTor padiws ye gvyUBadav 
€xOpav tis abtH KadXivixov olgerat. 

ment from dramatic function is not so decisive here, 


since the effect is less distinct than in the cases treat- 
ed above. 


Hereupon another ominous overtone is 
created by the coming of the children from 
play. 

Mechanical analysis will perhaps clarify 
the structure of 20-45. There are two 
main rubrics: the description of Medea’s 
emotional condition and the suggestion 
that her strong emotional nature will im- 
pel her to violence (20-39, racxovo’) and 
fear for possible victims of this violence, 
which the Nurse knows will be very in- 
tense (39-45). The words éydéa ravie, 5e- 
paivw Té wy, resuming dédoxa 6 airiy, 
provide the transition which welds the 
whole together; the two word groups 
Bapeta yap dpnv and dev) yap demarcate 
the two sections. Throughout the whole 
area of the suspected passage there is a 
clear but skilfully varied parallelism of 


structure: dédoKxa 5 aithy un.... Bapeia 
yap ppnv, ovd’ aveterar kaxas/macxova’ (37- 
39) with depaivw ré vv/ph... . dev yap" 


odor padiws ye ouuBadrwv/éxOpav tis ati 
kadXivixov olcerar (89-45). This marks the 
whole movement of the thought in crescen- 
do from the simmering of Medea’s nature 
to the boiling-over which the Nurse dreads. 
The deletion of 38-43 ruins this close unity. 

It is obvious that 39-43 thus interpret- 
ed are psychologically true. The Nurse 
contemplates the danger from the point of 
view of a domestic, long attached to 
Medea. Thus her first thought is that 
Medea will attempt self-destruction; the 
melodramatic detail of her mistress’ mar- 
riage-couch as the scene of the suicide is 
entirely suited to the psychological pat- 
tern of such a person. A second significant 
trait appears in her fear of authority, her 
fear lest Medea “kill Jason and the prin- 
cess too and so suffer some worse calam- 
ity.”"8 Surely all this is in the Euripidean 
manner. 


18 It is impossible to determine whether 43 governs 
just 42 and means ‘‘worse than suicide’’ or applies to 
40-42 with the meaning ‘‘worse than her present 
state.’’ In either case fear of authority is present. 
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The chief dramatic importance of our 
passage is, however, its organic relation to 
the whole process whereby Euripides 
stimulates and maintains the interest of 
his audience throughout the tragedy. The 
various possibilities are raised: harm to 
the children, Medea’s suicide, the murder 
of Jason, Glauce, and Creon. Medea’s 
plan of action grows through her scenes 
with Creon, Jason, and Aegeus and is 
finally revealed in detail after Aegeus’ de- 
parture. From a complexity of possibilities 
the dramatist skilfully shapes the denoue- 
ment.!® 

In 36-48 this whole process is initiated, 
and true and false foreshadowing are clev- 
erly entwined. Impetus is given primarily 
to the false expectation of Medea’s suicide 
or of the murder of Jason and Glauce by 
direct assault. Both of these possibilities 
are subsequently strengthened; to sub- 
stantiate further the interpretation of 40- 
41 here advocated it is important to ob- 
serve that reference to death as a release 
from Medea’s anguish is continued 
throughout the early part of the play be- 
fore her resilience asserts itself.2° To this 
primary emphasis Euripides subordinates 
the suggestion of danger for the children, 
which here emerges through inference and 
overtone and is not openly made until 89— 
95.2 In 36 Medea’s revulsion from her 
children is mentioned in the first instance 
as evidence of the mother’s emotional 
state, but this is immediately followed by 
the Nurse’s fear of violent reaction to this 
emotional condition. The carefree en- 
trance of the children caps the effect. 


19] have analyzed this process (op. cit., pp. 73-80). 


20 Cf. 97, 143-59, 225-27, and 243. 


1 It is as if this fear does not clearly arise in the 
Nurse until the children are in her sight. 
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This is exceedingly competent drama- 
turgy.” 

The bearing of all this upon 40-41 may 
be summarized thus: the deletion of these 
two lines, which entails additional textual 
alteration or excision, weakens or destroys 
the unity of the whole passage, which 
gives every appearance of being carefully 
wrought by Euripides. Further, their 
repetition at 379-80 with altogether dif- 
ferent meaning sharply marks Medea’s re- 
action to her encounter with Creon, and 
the major step in her transition from pros- 
tration to crime. In fact, the similar func- 
tion of this repetition and the reiteration 
of 304 at 808, examined above, reveals a 
real pattern whereby Euripides under- 
scores the two main junctures in Medea’s 
course. 

If the lines are textually sound and dra- 
matically significant, it remains to sug- 
gest the rationale of the technique. The 
device is entirely consistent with the na- 
ture of Euripides. In a mundane sense it 
is not natural for Medea to echo the words 
of the Nurse spoken in her absence. But 
it is natural for a dramatist of Euripides’ 
propensities to employ the nicety to em- 
phasize Medea’s emotional development. 
In the technique we have another mani- 
festation of the self-consciousness of Eu- 
ripides which is displayed both in the nov- 
elty of his dramatic technique and in his 
acute awareness of the contemporary 
scene and of his own intellectual position. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


22 Misunderstanding of this is bound up with re- 
jection of 40-43 as interpolation in A. W. Verrall, 
The ‘‘Medea”’ of Euripides (London: Macmillan, 
1881), p. 5: ‘The purpose of the interpolator is mani- 
festly to give, for stage convenience, an anticipation 
of the plot. The author was blind or indifferent to 
the poet’s meaning, for the fears of the nurse, so far 
as they have definite shape, are for the children (36, 
98, 105).” 
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DEMON OF PAEANIA, PRIEST OF ASCLEPIUS 


ROBERT SCHLAIFER 


HE priesthood of Asclepius held by 

Demon of Paeania, the cousin of 

Demosthenes, is one of the most 
interesting in the history of the Athenian 
cults, for it is the only one known to have 
been granted by the state to an individual 
designated by an oracle. The priesthood 
is recorded in only one document, of which 
widely varying interpretations have been 
offered. Recently I argued that, whereas 
Demon was probably priest of the well- 
known Asclepieum under the Acropolis, 
he could not have been chosen in accord- 
ance with the system of tribal rotation.! 
Pritchett? has rejected this view and re- 
turned to the opinion of Kutsch*® that 
Demon was given the priesthood of a 
newly created cult. The document re- 
cording this priesthood has been consid- 
ered in the past simply as an isolated text; 
its exceptional interest merits an attempt 
to consider it in relation to the other rele- 
vant information. 

The inscription in question is unfor- 
tunately incomplete; but the restoration 
first given by Kohler has been reprinted 
without change by Michel, Dittenberger, 
Roberts, Kutsch, Hiller, and Kirchner. 
Thus the sense of the words to be re- 
stored can be considered well established, 


‘ even though the ipsissima verba may not 


yet have been found.® This textus receptus 


1 Harv. Stud. Class. Philol., LI (1940), 241-43. 

2 Amer. Jour. Philol., LXII (1941), 359-60. 

3 Attische Heilgétter u. Heilheroen (*‘Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten,’’ Vol. XII, 
No. 3 (Giessen, 1913]), p. 35. 

4 Kohler, 1G, II', 1654; Michel, Rec., 840; Ditten- 
berger, Syll.2, 590; Roberts, Introduction, II, 134; 
Kutsch, op. cit., p. 114, No. 225; Hiller in Ditt., Syil.s, 
1005; Kirchner, JG, II?, 4969. 

5It would be useless to attempt new restorations 
without access to the stone or at least to a photograph 
and squeeze. The only reproduction known to me is an 


[Cuassicat Pattotoey, XXXVIII, Janvary, 1943] 


may be transcribed here for the conven- 

ience of the reader: 

6 Beds Expnoey rar Shur tac *AOnv[aiwv 
évabetvar] 

Thy oixiavy thv Anuwvos kal tov xilrov rov 
mpocovra.| 

tat ’AokAnmidr, kal airov Anuwra [iepea 
elvat abrod]. 

iepeds Anuwy Anuopédous Tarav[ceds aveOnxe] 

kal thy oixiay kal tov Kirov mpoo[rataytos 

Tov beod] 
kal rod dnuov rod ’AOnvaiwy ddv[ros iepea 

elvat] 
tod ’AokAnmiod Kata THY pav[reiar]. 

The restorations dvafetvac and avéOnxe 
in lines 1 and 4 certainly express the nec- 
essary sense of the document, whether 
they are the words which actually stood 
on the stone or should perhaps be replaced 
by some equivalent, such as xacepody or 
avepodbv. The problem is thus to deter- 
mine the exact nature of the dedication 
expressed by these verbs; and, even if we 
knew which one was really used, it would 
not help, for all of them can mean either 
“consecrate sc. as a sanctuary” or “dedi- 
cate sc. to be used for profane purposes to 
the profit of the cult.”* There is, in fact, 


engraving, to which no reference is made in the Cor- 
pus, given by Comte F. de Clarac, Musée de sculpture 
ant. et mod., Vol. II, Part II (Paris: Imprimerie royale, 
1841), Pl. L, No. 455. For the degree of confidence to 
be placed in De Clarac’s engravings see ibid., p. 836, 
and Béckh, CIG, I, pp. xi, xiv, n. 3. 

6 For the latter sense cf. JG, XI, ii, 162, A, 42: ris 
olxlas is dvéOnxe Zryoidews (part of the property of Apollo 
on Delos); Syll.3, 1189: [olxdv xal xhrav trav xplds rats 
olxlais .. . . kafepwpyévwy xal dvaxempévwy TH... . "Adpodlrer. 
For all these terms see B. Laum, Stiftungen ind. .... 
Antike (Berlin and Leipzig, 1914), I, 120-24 (cited 
hereafter as ‘‘Laum’’). Notice that the lists of examples 
given by Laum and cited both here and below are not 
exhaustive for the subject of this paper, since Laum 
restricted his work to true Stiftungen, excluding Schenk- 
ungen and Dedikationen (pp. 1-2; but cf. also below, 
n. 22). 
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no real difference between these two ideas, 
for property let out for revenue was con- 
sidered iepds, as well as the land and 
buildings used for cult purposes.” 

The fact fundamental for the under- 
standing of this priesthood is that it was a 
priesthood of a state cult. This is conclu- 
sively proved, whether or not the cult is a 
new foundation, by the fact that the state 
named the priest. Private cults had com- 
plete authority to select their own officials 
without the intervention of the state: the 
law of Solon expressly guaranteeing this 
freedom is preserved by Gaius,’ and ex- 
amples can be found in quantity in the 
decreta collegiorum. Thus, if one takes the 
text to record the foundation of a sanc- 
tuary, it must mean that Demon estab- 
lished a new cult® which was admitted by 
the state’s acceptance of or participation 
in the foundation to be a public, state 
cult. Certain objections to this view ap- 
pear immediately. Individuals might con- 
tinue to found new private cults of Ascle- 
pius,'® but the state, which already main- 
tained establishments in Athens and in 
the Piraeus, could scarcely feel a pressing 
need for a third public cult. Then, again, 
it is at least a remarkable result of chance 
that, whereas there are a host of stones 
attesting the cult in the city and a goodly 
number concerning the one in the Pi- 
raeus,!! there is no single mention of this 
third public cult. In any case a private 
house was simply not adapted to serve as 


7 Laum, p. 169. For olxiac at Athens which are iepai 
in this sense see JG, I°, 363, 24; 364, ii, 8; 367, 6; and 
cf. below, p. 41. 

8 Dig. xlvii. 22. 4. 

®* This was Kutsch’s view. Pritchett held that it 
was the city and not Demon who established the cult. 
Unless, however, a radical change is to be made in the 
published text, which Pritchett seems to accept, it 
must be taken to say that both Demon and the city 
made the dedication. What can this signify if not a 
dedication made by Demon with the approval of the 
city? 

10 Two such foundations are recorded: IG, II, 
1302, 7; 1364. 

u Kutsch, op. cit., pp. 115-18. 
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a temple—still less as an Asclepieum, 
which required a highly specialized plan 
and organization—and examples of such a 
conversion are either completely lacking 
or extremely rare.” And, finally, if De- 
mon had actually remodeled the property 
completely and given the necessary cult 
image, paraphernalia, ete., he would, as 
Professor Nock has pointed out to me, 
certainly have recorded these actions in 
the same document which records the 
simple gift of the property. 

Besides these immediately evident ob- 
jections there are others still more deci- 
sive. Many cults outside of Athens and 
the Piraeus came to be put under the su- 
pervision of the state and so to be public; 
but, as far as we can tell, all of these were 
local or private in their origin and were 
made state cults because of their already 
established importance. Apart from the 
cults of political rather than religious sig- 
nificance, such as that of the Savior 
Gods, Antigonus and Demetrius, the 
number of cults made public at the mo- 
ment of their foundation is at most ex- 
tremely small; and all those cults for 
which there is any reason to suspect a 
public foundation were located in Athens 
or the Piraeus, as one would expect.'® 


12 Neither Pritchett nor Kutsch cites a parallel for 
such an adaptation. In none of Laum’s Stiftungen 
where av oixia formed part of the gift (p. 135) did this 
building serve as the sanctuary. Poland (Gesch. d. gr. 
Vereinswesens, pp. 459-64) shows that oiia applied 
to a building belonging to a cult association usually 
means a dwelling-place, occasionally an assembly 
place for the members of the association, in one case a 
treasury, very rarely a dwelling used incidentally for 
the performance of rites, but never a true sanctuary. 

13 The worship of Pan was officially introduced by 
the state, which provided a shrine in his honor (Hat. 
vi. 105), but this does not necessarily imply an or- 
ganized cult, i.e., one with a permanent priest. The 
cult of Athena Nike is much older than the state 
priesthood (see references in HSCP, LI, 259, n. 5). 
Asclepius was introduced to Athens with official ap- 
proval; but, although the cult may have been made 
public very soon after its foundation, it was not 
founded as a public cult: otherwise a lawsuit could 
not have arisen over the ground it occupied (cf. 
HSCP, LI, 240, n. 2), and for other proof see Wilamo- 
witz, Glaube d. Hell., II, 232. Among the cults con- 
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Thus the public foundation of a new cult 
of Asclepius is a priori not very likely, and 
such a foundation outside the urban area 
is most improbable. Within the city, how- 
ever, there was only one public cult of 
Asclepius, the original one, as is shown by 
its being called 76 év &ore in official docu- 
ments.'4 In the Piraeus, on the other 
hand, the old public cult, which had 
originally been more popular than the one 
in the city,» was by the time of Demon’s 
dedication rapidly declining in relative 
importance. This was scarcely the time to 
found a competing establishment there. 
Finally, the scholiast on line 621 of Aris- 
tophanes’ Plutus states flatly that there 
were two Asclepiea—by which he ob- 
viously means public Asclepiea, to which 
Plutus might have been brought—one in 
the city and one in the Piraeus." 

If, on the contrary, one examines the 
implications of the other interpretation of 
this dedication, one finds that every part 
of the transaction and every detail of the 
document are perfectly natural. Houses 
and gardens were among the commonest 


cerning the foundation of which there is preserved no 
direct information, the only ones which can possibly 
have been founded by the state are those introduced 
in historic times and having a priesthood open to the 
Athenians at large. It is far from certain, however, 
that any given cult in this category was actually 
founded by the state. The case of Asclepius is a good 
illustration of this fact, and the public cult of Artemis 
Calliste may well have been originally founded by 
thiasotae (Dow, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXX [1937], 199, 
n. 64). The reason for this great rarity of state foun- 
dations is perfectly clear: a state cult is a cult so im- 
portant that the state found itself obliged to see to it 
that the rites were properly carried out. A desire to 
pay unusual honors to a certain deity under special 
circumstances took the form of supplementary sacri- 
fices or other rites (cf. Dem. xxi. 52-53), not that of 
the foundation of a new temple. 

4 7G, IT?, 304, 11 (ante 336/5); 354, 33 (328/7); 
950, 6 (165/4). 


1s Kutsch, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 





16 rdv dv dover Neyer "AoxAnmidy’ dbo yap elow, d pev dv bore, 
6 dé & Metpacet. This is the reading of the two best manu- 
Scripts, R and V. Inferior codices add 4 é 'Ax4apvats, ds 
gacr; this may be a distorted reflection of correct infor- 
mation concerning the private association of Asclepi- 
asts who had their headquarters at Acharnae (JG, II, 
2960). 


sources of revenue for cults throughout 
ancient Greece.!? In Athens such maisons 
de rapport were owned by the Eleusinian 
cult (IG, I?, 336, 5), by Athena Polias 
(ibid., II?, 1590; 1591, 16; ef. Hesp., VII, 
[1938], 74, No. 3), and by an unidentified 
cult or cults under the control of the state 
(IG, I?, 363, 24; 364, ii, 8; 367, 6). Gar- 
dens were let by Athena Polias (ibid., II’, 
1591, 13) and Apollo Lyceus (ibid., IT’, 
2494, 8).!8 These properties had, of 
course, been acquired in various ways; but 
among these one of the most important 
was the gifts of the pious, either by testa- 
ment!® or, as in the case of Demon, by the 
donation of a man during his lifetime.?° 
Often the gift constituted a foundation for 
the performance of certain rites,?! but do- 
nations for the general maintenance of the 
cult, such as Demon’s apparently was, 
were far from rare.” Two examples among 


17“(Les baux d’immeubles étaient], en effet, le 
mode ordinairement employé par les temples pour 
faire valoir leurs propriétés’’ (Dareste, Haussoulier, 
and Reinach, Rec. inscrp. jurid. gr., Vol. I [1895], p. 
224). In private cult associations houses were the most 
common of all forms of investment (Poland, op. cit., 
p. 487, cf. p. 460). Many examples of houses and gar- 
dens which constituted the capital of Stiftungen can 
be found in Laum, pp. 134-36, ef. pp. 139-40. Cf. also 
Boéckh, Staatsh.*, I, 375-76. 


18 The rents of houses and gardens likewise sup- 
ported the nonpublic cults of the genos of the 
Salaminii (Hesp., Vol. VII, p. 10, ll. 24-36). For other 
cults in Athens cf. IG, II?, 1361, 9; 2496, 10-11. Apol- 
lo on Delos received the rent of houses and gardens at 
least as early as 434 s.c. (IG, I?, 377, 16); the later 
history of these revenue-producing ‘‘sacred houses”’ is 
treated by S. Molinier, Les ‘‘ Maisons sacrées’’ de 
Délos (‘‘Université de Paris, Bibl. de la fac. de 
lettres,’’ Vol. XX XI (Paris, 1914)]). 

19 Cf. Laum, pp. 116-18. 

20 Tbid., pp. 120-26. At least one (IG, XI, ii, 162, 
A, 42) of the sacred houses of Apollo on Delos, and 
perhaps others as well (Molinier, op. cit., p. 13), were 
acquired by such a gift. 

21 Inserp. jurid., Vol. II (1898), pp. 142-43; Laum, 
pp. 60-87. 

22 Inscrp. jurid., Vol. II, pp. 143-44; excluded in 
general by Laum by his definition of Stiftungen (pp. 
1-2), although there is obviously very little difference 
between such a donation and those included by him 
(pp. 61-62) where the instrument of foundation speci- 
fies merely that the income shall be used for sacrifices 
in a certain cult or to a certain deity, without further 
specifying the nature or the occasion of the rites. 
Some of his foundations are even more general in their 
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many of such unrestricted donations are 
the gift by testament of houses and gar- 
dens to Aphrodite Urania in Arcesine?* 
and that by a living person of a house to 
Delian Apollo.24 Nor should the interven- 
tion of the oracle mislead one into think- 
ing that Demon’s dedication must have 
been more important than a mere gift of 
‘fncome property”: many foundations 
and gifts were inspired by a god’s be- 
hest ;> and about this same time Xeno- 
phon had advised consulting the oracle 
concerning new sources of revenue for 
purely civil affairs.2° Besides, the oracle 
was useful if not essential for another part 
of the transaction, as will soon appear. 

Thus Demon’s gift was of a sort by no 
means uncommon in the history of the 
ancient Greek cults. There would be no 
reason?’ to suppose that it brought about 
the creation of a new cult even if it were 
not possible to advance against such a 
supposition the arguments presented 
above. It may, therefore, be accepted 
that he simply bestowed a source of reve- 
nue upon an existing state cult, probably 
the one in the city, which was by far the 
more popular at this time. 

That Asclepius should be chosen as the 
recipient of such a gift is by no means sur- 
prising at this time: it was a period when 


terms and really differ in no way at all from Demon's 
gift: e.g., his Vol. II, No. 59 (7G, XII, v, 595), ii, 13; 
cf. i, 4. 7; where the money is to be used [pds riv 
éxia|xeviy trav lepdv xal rhv Ovoiay kai [.... 2]. This docu- 
ment is further similar to ours in that the gift was 
made to the established state cults (of Julis) and was 
to be employed for whatever purpose the state thought 
best. 

23 Syll.3, 1189. 

24 Above, p. 41, n. 20. 


% Laum, p. 37. 
26 De vect. vi. 2-3. 

27 If it were true that, as Pritchett writes, ‘‘The 
oracle enjoined the people to consecrate the house... . 
and to make Demon priest of the sanctuary’’ (my 
italics), this might, of course, imply that the sanctuary 
was a new one, created in Demon’s house. But a 
Greek never Said iepeis rod iepod; he said éepeis rod Bod 
(see, e.g., Syll.3, LV, p. 391, s.v. iepets), Thus, if avrod is 
correctly restored in 1. 3, it refers to 'AoxAnmd in the 
same line; and, if the restoration is not correct, it is 
almost certainly to be replaced by 10d 6eod. 
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the god’s popularity was increasing rapid- 
ly and donations to him were becoming 
more and more frequent.2® But Demon 
was not content with merely making a 
gift; he wished to serve the god as priest. 
The city was, of course, only too ready to 
grant this request, for it was to be ex- 
pected that Demon would continue his 
munificence during his priesthood, and 
this was a time when such generosity was 
rarely found.”® But this necessarily meant 
a violation of whatever method of choice 
obtained at that time for the priesthood,*® 
and such a violation could scarcely be 
justified except by divine authority.*! 
Consequently, at Demon’s prompting, the 
city asked® Apollo if it should accept the 
gift and make Demon priest. Since the 
Delphic priesthood consistently fostered 
the worship of Asclepius,** the Pythia 
naturally answered in the affirmative. 
Finally, a few words concerning Ju- 
deich’s conjecture** that the house dedi- 
cated by Demon is to be identified with 
the cvvoixia Anuwvos mentioned by Aes- 
chines. If correct, this identification 


28 Nilsson, Mélanges Cumont (‘‘Ann. de l'inst. de 
philol. orient.,’’ Vol. IV [(1936]), pp. 369-71. 

29 The fact is too well known to require proof (see, 
e.g., Reisch, RE, xopnyia, 2412, 33-66, on the difficulty 
in finding volunteer choregi; and cf. below, p. 43). 

30 [t is not known whether the tribal cycles were 
already in use for the priests of Asclepius at this time 
(cf. HSCP, LI, 242). In the case of civil offices the 
Athenians did not hesitate in the fourth century to 
alter their cycles even for less august reasons than an 
oracle. 

31 Cf. Martha, Les Sacerdoces athén., p. 31. 

82 Certainly, neither the city nor the oracle would 
of its own initiative have ordered a virtual confisca- 
tion of Demon's property. I at first thought that De- 
mon himself might have put the question to the oracle 
and reported the answer to Athens, but Professor 
Nock has pointed out to me that an oracle which gave 
instructions to the city was almost certainly obtained 
by an official delegation. 

33 Parke, Hist. Delph. Oracle, pp. 352-53. There is 
no basis for Kutsch’s assumption of rivalry between 
Delphi and Epidaurus. 

34 Topogr. v. Athen?, p. 460. 

35 Aesch. i. 125. The mere difference in terminol- 
ogy between the inscription and the speech is by no 
means an argument against the identification; Aes- 
chines himself says (124) that an oixia used in a cer- 
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furnishes two additional proofs—either 
one alone decisive—that the house was 
not a new sanctuary but simply a source 
of income. First, Aeschines says Timar- 
chus will point out that the so-called 
cuvoixia Anuwvos does not really belong 
to Demon, who must therefore have al- 
ready transferred title to Asclepius. But, 
as Aeschines has just said, a cvvo.xia is a 
building rented and occupied by several 
people,** thus not a sanctuary; and, al- 
though Timarchus is quibbling over 
names, Aeschines does not expect him to 
allege that the building is not a ovvorkia. 
Second, the building in question was in 
Colonus and hence é& 4dore.,*” but it has 
been shown (above, p. 41) that there 
cannot have been a new state cult within 
the city. 

More important is the fact that this 
identification, if correct, dates the dedica- 
tion within moderately close limits and en- 
ables us to set the whole transaction in its 
historical milieu. As has been shown, the 
dedication must have taken place before 
the speech of Aeschines, which was deliv- 
ered in 345. It cannot, however, have been 
much more than fifteen or twenty years at 
the most before this, since what evidence 
there is on Demon’s life indicates that he 
was hardly more than twenty years of age 
in 365.88 Thus the dedication would fall 
tain way is called ovvoxia; and for examples of 
fluctuation in the terminology of houses, etc., even in 
official documents, cf. Molinier, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

36 For a ovvoxia aS revenue property of a cult as- 
sociation in Teos see OGIS, 326, 21, and cf. Poland, 
op. cit., p. 463. 

37 “Oolonus”’ is probably used by Aeschines in the 
common, loose sense, indicating the commercial and 
industrial quarter of the city around the hill Colonus 
Agoraeus; for this meaning of the word see Honig- 
mann, RE, ‘ Kolonos,’’ 1112, 63. Colonus Hippius was 
not an inhabited center but was covered with shrines 
and a sacred grove (Judeich, op. cit., p. 414), and in 
any case references to it normally specify that Hip- 
pius Colonus is meant, unless the context makes this 
clear (see the passages cited by Honigmann, op. cit., 
1113, 34). Notice, too, that Aeschines says Timarchus 
will employ dyopaia rexunpra. 


38 Cf. Kirchner, Rh.M., LXI (1906), 350, who 
makes him “tim Anfang der fiinfziger Jahre’ in 335. 


in a period of great economic difficulties. 
Already before the outbreak of the So- 
cial War in 357, the continual wars of the 
Second Empire had reduced Athens to 
financial distress;** the Social War 
brought her in two years to complete 
bankruptcy;*° and before she could re- 
cover from this exhaustion she was forced 
to meet extremely heavy expenses for the 
war with Philip.“! Just after the Social 
War the funds were lacking to pay priests 
their regular salaries and _ perquisites, 
and Aristophon passed a decree ordering 
an investigation to determine whether 
money was owed to any of the gods.** In 
353/2 money was lacking even for the 
Panathenaea, and a decree was passed 
permitting violation of the normal nom- 
othetic procedure in order to enable the 
state to obtain the needed funds quickly.*4 
A year later the Athenians even consid- 
ered letting the sacred orgas, which tradi- 
tion commanded them to leave unculti- 
vated; in this case they were eventually 
dissuaded by the Pythia.** Not long after 
this a collector of the 1-drachma tax for 
Asclepius defaulted,** probably a sign of 
difficulty in collecting from the taxpayers. 
The gift of a source of revenue and the 
voluntary services of a generous priest 
would have been doubly welcome under 
such circumstances. 
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39 Glotz and Cohen, Hist. grecque, III, 191-93; 
Cary, CAH, VI, 106. 

40 Xen. De vect. iv. 40, 52; v. 12; and esp. vi. 1; 
Isocr. viii. 19-21, 29, 69, 128. 

41 Fifteen hundred talents were spent in a few cam- 
paigns by one general alone (Aesch. ii. 71; cf. Dem. 
iii. 28). Immediately after the costly (Dem. v. 5) Eu- 
boean expedition there was not even money enough 
to pay the dicasts (Dem. xxxix. 17). 

42 This is implied by Xenophon’s assertion (De 
vect. vi. 1) that if his plan is adopted iepeio. .... ra 
warpia drodwoouer. 

43 Dem. xxiv. 11. 

44 Tbid., 26-27; Jaeger, Demosthenes, p. 63. 

45 Syll.3, 204, 23-54, and the literature there cited 
(pp. 279 n., and 280, n. 2). 

46 HSCP, LI, 240. 
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ON “PATAVINITY” 


The precise determination of this quality 
may be thought to have won its way into the 
fabulous company of such problems as ‘‘what 
song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women.” 
There is, however, still one piece of evidence 
and one aspect of the inquiry which seem to me 
relevant but which have not, to my knowledge, 
been adequately dealt with. The orthodox 
conclusion among conservative scholars of the 
preceding generation was that Livy in his 
choice of words must have strayed from the 
true sermo urbanus; but against what fine dis- 
tinctions he sinned we could not hope to say.’ 
More recently, on the basis of a detailed study 
of local dialect forms, the theory has been ad- 
vanced that ‘“Patavinity” denotes rather a 
variation from the standards of the city proper, 
in pronunciation and spelling.? It has also 
been suggested that Pollio was making jesting 
use of a Greek cliché, condemning stylistic 
tricks by the uncomplimentary use of a place 
name, not necessarily strictly appropriate.* 

Quintilian twice mentions the accusation: 
(1) “....quemadmodum Pollio reprehendit 
in Livio Patavinitatem” (i. 5. 56) and (2) “et 
in T. Livio mirae facundiae viro putat inesse 
Pollio Asinius quandam Patavinitatem”’ (viii. 
1. 2). Comparison of the context of these two 
quotations makes it doubtful whether Quin- 
tilian had any clear idea just what Pollio 
meant to imply by the criticism. He does, in- 
deed, seem to think it had something to do 
with “verba peregrina et externa”; but in the 
first case he compares it to Lucilius’ censure of 
Vettius for too free use of provincialisms, the 
second mention he illustrates by reference to 


1 Cf. Weissenborn and Miiller, 7. Livi ab urbe con- 
dita libri (Berlin, 1908), I', 72 ff. 


2See esp. Whatmough, HSCP, XLIV, 95 ff., and 
also AJP, LXII, 378, where Marouzeau and H. J. 
Rose are also cited as accepting this view. 

3 Latte, CP, XXXV, 56 ff. This article discusses 
supposed Greek parallels at length but mentions only 
one of the references in Quintilian. 


the Attic woman who knew Theophrastus for 
a foreigner by his too careful correctness, 
“quod nimium Attice loqueretur.”” These two 
explanations cancel out completely. Further- 
more, the use of the word guandam in one pas- 
sage may imply a hint of uncertainty, as if 
Quintilian were detaching the word in quota- 
tion marks—“‘some kind of ‘Patavinity.’ ’’4 
The number and tone of Quintilian’s refer- 
ences to Pollio' demonstrate considerable 
familiarity with Pollio’s work. It is probable 
that, if the phrase is obscure, Quintilian found 
the obscurity in his source, that the phrase is a 
flash of epigram (in the modern sense) rather 
than a considered judgment, supported by 
serious argument and example. We know that 
Pollio had a reputation as a wit;* this remark 
about Patavinity, for which Quintilian seems 
to have found no adequate explanatory con- 
text, was probably one of his mots.’ It was ap- 
parently directed against some feature of 
Livy’s style but not necessarily against his 
choice of words. Teuffel suggests® that the 
criticism may be the riposte to a remark of 
Livy: ‘de oratoribus qui verba antiqua et 
sordida consectantur et orationis obscuritatem 
severitatem putant.’”’® We have a short ex- 
ample of Pollio’s own style!® and a number of 
critical notices," which make it clear that he 


4Cf. Hendrickson, AJP, XXXVI, 70ff.: ‘‘Quin- 
tilian was himself ignorant of the quality which Pollio 
professed to find.” 

6 B.g., iv. 1. 11; vi. 3. 110; vill. 3. 32; ix. 2. 24, 
3. 13, and 4. 76; x. 2. 17 and 2. 25; xii. 1. 22. 

6Catullus xii. 8-9: ‘‘leporum disertus puer ac 
facetiarum"’; Quint. vi. 3. 110: ‘‘seriis iocisque pariter 
accommodatus.”’ 

7It is worth notice that we have two other ex- 
amples of Pollio’s word coinage, apparently meant to 
be insulting, from proper names: Quint. viii. 3. 32, 
Fimbriatum et Figulatum,. 

8 Gesch. der rim. Literatur, Vol. II, § 221. 6. 

® Sen. Contr. ix. 25. 26. 

10 Sen. Suas. vi. 24. 

1 Quint. ix. 4. 76 (iambic endings): ‘‘Brutus ipso 
componendi durius studio saepissime facit, non raro 
Asinius”’; x. 1. 113: ‘‘a nitore et iucunditate Ciceronis 
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was a follower, like Brutus, of the severe 
Attic style. To such a man it is obvious that 
Livy’s style would be suspect for its very 
richness.!? 

Is it possible to form any conception of 
what the adjective Patavinus might suggest to 
Pollio’s contemporaries? If we bear in mind 
that Pollio was an acknowledged wit, a 
merciless and sharp-tongued critic,!* and 
must have disapproved of the very lactea 
ubertas of Livy’s style, we may get an indica- 
tion of what he meant from Martial xiv. 143. 


ita longe abest ut videri possit saeculo prior’’; x. 2. 17: 
“tristes ac ieiluni Pollionem aemulantur.”’ 

Sen. Ep. 100. 7: “compositio Pollionis Asini 
salebrosa et exsiliens et ubi minime exspectes relic- 
tura.”’ 

12 Hendrickson (loc. cit.) notes this point and also 
the importance of remembering Pollio’s reputation as 
a wit. 

13 Sen. Contr. iv. praef. 3: ‘‘illud strictum eius et 
asperum et nimis iratum in censendo iudicium”’; cf. 
also Pliny NH xxxvi. 33; Sen. Suas. vi. 14; Suet. Tul. 


56. 


TUNICAE PATAVINAE 


Vellera consumunt Patavinae multa trilices 
et pingues tunicas serra secare potest. 


Livy’s style, I suggest, was to Pollio’s taste as 
thick and fuzzy as the familiar woollen stuffs 
of his native town. Strabo’s evidence! shows 
that this manufacture must have been well 
established and its products well enough 
known in Rome at the time Pollio made the 
remark to permit the allusion to be readily 
understood. That Quintilian missed the point 
is no insuperable objection, for Quintilian, 
with all his merits, was not what anyone would 
call a wit. 

L. A. MacKay 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B.C. 


14 Strabo v. 1. 7: 7d r\HOos ris rewropévns Karacxevis els 
thy ‘Popunv car’ éuroplav rav re &\Nwv kal éobijros wavrodamijs; 
V.1.12: ripv & peony (épéav) of repi Maraotiov, & Hs of rarnres 
of wodureXeis Kai yaboaro kai rd TovodTov eléos wav, dudipadddv 
Te kal érepdpaddov. 


IIAPEPHBO> 


There are hardly any limits to our gratitude 
for the completion of the revised Greek-Eng- 
lish lexicon of Liddell-Scott-Jones. Neverthe- 
less, the number of omissions and errors is in- 
evitably large. While the inscriptions, thanks 
to the services of Professor M. N. Tod, have 
been laid under contribution far more than 
ever before, there are still some epigraphically 
attested words among the missing. For in- 
stance, under rapegnfeia, the word *rapedn- 
Bos should have no asterisk, for the word ap- 
pears in two inscriptions of Thera.! 

In Liddell-Scott-Jones there is no attempt 
to define the age signified by rapepnBeia.? 
Those who have sought to determine what the 
word zaped@nBos means have seemed to agree 
that it refers to a mats just about ready to be- 
come an édynBos—the same, therefore, as 


1IG, XII, 3, 339 and 340. 


? The suggestion is put forward that rapé¢nfor. may 
be identical with rapetroxro.. Of the latter E. Derenne 
writes (L’ Antiquité class., II [1933], 84): ‘‘Tout me 
Porte a croire que les rapeiraxro. sont les jeunes gens qui 
Viennent de sortir de l'’éphébie.”’ 


weAXNEdnBos.2 The latter word, however, not 
only was well recognized in ancient lexicog- 
raphers and scholiasts* but also occurs in in- 
scriptions of Athens and the Piraeus and in one 
papyrus.’ This recognized usage makes it un- 
likely that there should be an attempt to use 
as a synonym the word rrapédnBos, whose prob- 
able meaning is less transparent than that of 
pwedXEdnBos. Besides, it appears from an in- 
scription that in Samos, where the word 
mapepnBeia was known, boys of the pre- 
ephebic age were called 7a\Anxes rather than 
TmapednBor.® 

3 J. Oehler (RE, V, 2744): ‘Eine Vorbereitungs- 
stufe (zu den é&¢nfa) bilden die rapépnBu in Thera’; 
similarly Wilamowitz, Abh. Akad. Berl., 1909, p. 62, 
and E. Ziebarth, ‘‘Zum griechischen Schulwesen,”’ 


Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Arch. Inst., XIII 
(1910), 113. 

4 See the citations in Liddell-Scott-Jones. 

5 References in Poland’s article Medd\é¢nBos (RE, 
XV, 557 f.). Add the recently found Athenian dedica- 
tion thus restored by Meritt (Hesperia, III [1934], 69, 
No. 64): [of werrApnBox of €]xl Pidjpovos &pxov[ros Mo]icai[s]. 

6 SIG, 1061, 1. 7. Hesychius glosses the word 
waddAnt With Boirais. 








A study of the words compounded with zapa 
leads to the conclusion that in words referring, 
literally or metaphorically, to the stages of 
human life, the prefix wapa- means “past.” 
Such are the words tapaynpaw, mapakuatw, 
mapnBaw (and rapnBos), and rapydt. The 
word rapnos is particularly interesting for our 
argument: Are we to believe that, while it 
means “past 78n,”’ the parallel formation 
mapepnBos means “about to reach 7#8n or 
épnBeia’’? 

In the Samian epigram published by 
Wilamowitz,”? we read of Philo, son of Epara- 
tus, whose untimely death is lamented: 


apre yap €& uav ropTayata OnkarTo Kovpos 
Kal wapepnBeins e€ereNe TEpaTa. 


Wilamowitz alludes to the ropmauara as the 
dress of a child and uses this to bolster his view 
that mapepnBeia preceded épnBeia. But was 
Orestes younger than an édnBos when he re- 
turned home and killed Aegisthus, pias az’ 
pw evrpern topTauyara?® Or mad Heracles, 
the father of three children, yuuvov cua Oels 
moprayaTwv?? Or the king and veteran war- 
rior, Rhesus, when he came to Troy dv rotade 
... TopTapuacw?!? There is, in short, no 

ground for regarding rop7ayara. as a part of the 
dress of boys, to be discarded on attaining the 
ephebic status. It would seem preferable to 
think of Philo’s ropwayara as a poetic word for 
the xAayds épnBixn, which was often fastened 
on with a rép77. The couplet above would then 
mean that Philo had just laid aside the ephebic 
chlamys and was at the time of his death one 
of the rapedmnBoau, or ex-ephebi. 

Philo is further described in the Samian epi- 

7™“Nordionische Steine,’’ Abh. Akad. Berl., 1909, 
p. 62, No. 21. 

8 Eur. El. 820. This Euripidean verse may have 
been in the mind of the Samian epigrammatist (ca. 
100 B.c.) 


* Eur. HF 959, 10 Eur. Rhesus 442. 
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gram as having gained an athletic victory in 
the pancratium over the aifex. The latter 
word is more appropriate for someone of the 
ephebic age or older than for a mere boy: com- 
pare the phrase mJéoow épnBorory in an Athe- 
nian ephebic inscription.” 

Little help on our problem is forthcoming 
from the two inscriptions of Thera which men- 
tion rapépnBa. It is noteworthy, however, 
that one of the inscriptions certainly is, and 
the other one probably is, a list of ephebi and 
parephebi, drawn up by the gymnasiarch and 
hypogymnasiarch. Surely the parephebi, if 
they were younger than ephebi and therefore 
in the general category of ratées, would be in 
charge of the madovoyuos rather than of the 
gymnasiarch; for such was the customary 
division of authority in communities which 
had both paidonomos and gymnasiarch, and 
we know from another inscription! that Thera 
had a paidonomos. 

Further confirmation of the view that 
mapepnBos means a lad beyond, rather than 
just approaching, ephebic age may be seen in 
the series of words that Plutarch gives for the 
career of priestess of the Ephesian Artemis: 
meANEpN, lEpn, Tapréepn—i.e., novice, priestess, 
and ex-priestess.!? With regard to the ephebic 
career a similarly constructed series of words is 
appropriate and correct: wehAepnBos, Enos, 
mapepnBos. 

In conclusion: (1) the word zapédnBos, 
known from inscriptions of Thera, has 4 
legitimate place in the lexicon and (2) the 
meaning of tapépnBos, incorrectly interpreted 
hitherto, makes it a synonym of é€d7Gos and 
an antonym of peddAépnBos. 


CLARENCE A. ForRBES 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


u JG, IT?, 2118. 12 7G, XII, 3, Suppl., 1299. 
13 Plut. An seni resp. ger. 24 (795 D-E). 


ELLIPSIS OF THE VERB IN SENECA’S EPISTULAE MORALES 


A factor which has often been neglected by This is especially true of the Epistulae morales, 


scholars who treat the text of Seneca is his 


where the omission of the verb is quite in 


extensive employment of ellipsis of the verb keeping with their more popular and conversa- 
tional style. The omissions, to be sure, are 


in both principal and subordinate clauses. 
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often characteristic of Latin writers in general; 
but almost as often the failure to realize the 
fact of their omission has resulted in addition 
or emendation. 

Seneca appears to be aiming at various 
effects in his frequent ellipses, such as repro- 
ducing an easy, colloquial style or giving 
emphasis to a point by brevity. He generally 
seeks to gain this economy of expression with- 
out sacrifice of naturalness and clarity. Where 
such omission does result, however, in a lack of 
complete lucidity, emendation has unnecessari- 
ly been the rule. Examples of the foregoing 
follow. In these cases, manuscript tradition 
is maintained against editorial revision. 

There is a large number of instances where 
editors are wont needlessly to supply a form of 
sum. These involve ellipses in (1) assevera- 
tions and exclamations: Ep. 20. 10 (“magnus 
ille qui....”), 74.1 (“intra se felix’’), 79. 9 
(“aequale in omnibus’’) (ef. Ep. 39. 3, 72. 5; 
Dial. x. 20. 2; Ben. ii. 17. 7, iii. 38. 3, etc.); 
(2) questions beginning with Quid: Ep. 76. 10 
(cf. Ep. 12. 10, 92. 20; Ben. iii. 38. 3; Clem. 
i. 5. 3, ete.); (3) relative clauses: Ep. 75. 7 
(“quando, quae multa, disces?’’),! 85. 2 (“qui 
temperans’’), 92. 34 (“qui nullus”),? 118. 12 
(“quod bonum”’), 120. 3 (“quod honestum’’) 
(cf. Ep. 59. 8, 95. 61,3 107. 2; Dial. iii. 14. 1, 
ix. 1. 11; Ben. iv. 24. 2, vi. 39. 1, ete.); (4) 
Quia clauses: Ep. 26. 4 (“non quia.... 
excessus”’) (cf. Zp. 110. 15; Dial. iv. 25. 3; Ben. 
vi. 4. 1). 

The above passages have dealt with cases 
where the copula was omitted. The situation 
is similar with other verbs. It is the failure to 
realize that no difficulty was felt by an ancient 
reader or auditor with a phrase such as, for 


1 The reading of Q (‘quando tam multa disces’’), 
which received the approval of Beltrami and of Hense 
(“Eine Senecahandschrift der Quiriniana in Brescia,” 
BPhW, XXXIV [1914], 605 f.) is clearly a correction; 
at all events, it not only is somewhat flat and pointless 
but destroys the symmetry which the shortly follow- 
ing ‘“‘quae didiceris’’ seems to demand. 

* Fritz Walter (‘‘Zu lateinischen Schriftstellern,”’ 
WS, XLVIII {1930}, 184) has likewise argued that the 
addition of est is unnecessary. 

*“Si probationes necessariae, sunt et decreta.”’ 
Beltrami’s fondness for Q, which has necessaria for 
necessariae, has led him to read ‘‘... . necessariae 
({necessaria) sunt.”’ This is a needless correction of 
the 4x6 xowod construction. 


example, “ante quam de re, pauca de me’’4 
and that in fact he may not even have been 
conscious of any ellipsis that is often re- 
sponsible for the unnecessary “‘filling-out”’ of 
the text by the modern editor. There is a 
number of instances where this has been the 
case in the text of Seneca. 

Ep. 8.4: Deinde ne resistere quidem licet cum 
coepit transversos agere felicitas; aut saltim 
rectis aut semel ruere; non vertit fortuna, sed 
cernulat et allidit. 


The meaning of this passage, which has 
puzzled editors, has in my opinion been ade- 
quately explained by Haupt.’ Some assume 
that the force of licet is carried over to ruere;*® 
more appropriate would be necesse est.? But I 
am inclined to think that no omission was felt 
and that we have here simply a loosely used 
proverbial expression.® 

Ep. 8. 10: Hoe non inputo in solutum: de tuo 
tibi. 

The phrase ‘‘de tuo tibi’ has a colloquial 
ring, and there is no need to supplement 
(“<do)> de tuo tibi’’ [Rossbach];? “<dedi) de 
tuo tibi’’ [Hense]) or to emend (“do tuum 
tibi’” [Gruter]). Beltrami rightly reads with 
the manuscripts. 

W. C. Summers has expressed the opinion!® 
that “de tuo tibi’” is not a separate phrase but 
is dependent on inputo. This produces, how- 
ever, not only a most awkward Latin sentence 
but one that is out of keeping with the general 
brief and epigrammatic style of the Epistles. 


4 Cic. ND iii. 2. 5. 


5M. Haupt, Opuscula, II, 318 ff.; cf. Ep. 85. 33: 
“Neptune, numquam hanc navem nisi rectam [sc., 
demerges].”’ 

6®W. H. Alexander (Seneca’s Epistulae morales: 
The Text Emended and Explained [‘‘Univ. Cal. Pub. 
Class. Philol.,"” No. XII], p. 59) believes that the 
general force of ‘‘non licet’’ is transmitted to ruere 
from the preceding ‘‘ne . . . . quidem licet.’’ I fail to 
see the point of the non. The required meaning seems 
to be: ‘“‘There is no stopping .. . . ; it’s either full sail 
ahead or go down once and for all.’’ 

7So Allan P. Ball, Selected Essays of Seneca (New 
York: Macmillan, 1908), n. ad loc., p. 190. 


8 Ludwig von Jan has expressed much the same 
opinion (Jahrb. f. class. Phil., LX XXIX [1864], 151 f.), 
although he differs slightly from Haupt in his inter- 
pretation of the sentence. 

* Otto Rossbach, in his review of Hense (BPAW, 
XIX [1899], 648). 


10 CW, XLVII (1933), 78. 
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Ep. 19. 6: Qualem dicimus seriem esse cau- 
sarum, ex quibus nectitur fatum, talem esse 
cupiditatum. 

Hense prints “talem esse... . cupidita- 
tum.” Various attempts have been made to 
supply a “missing” word, all of which are 
quite unnecessary;!! the amd xowvod construc- 
tion is intelligible and as good Latin as if the 
dicimus were in the main, rather than in the 
subordinate, clause. This sentence is hardly 
different from, say, Ep. 58. 32: “quam [sc., 
senectutem] ut non puto concupiscendam, ita 
ne recusandam quidem.” And yet no one 
here seeks to add a verb in the main clause (cf. 
further, e.g., Ep. 21. 2, 51.4, 71. 16, 99. 18; 
Ben. iv. 17. 2, ii. 16. 2, iti. 18. 3; Dial. ii. 15. 2, 
etc.). 

Ep. 49. 5: Negat Cicero, si duplicetur sibi 
aetas, habiturum se tempus, quo legat lyricos; 
eodem loco dialecticos: tristius inepti sunt. 

Various efforts have been made to supply a 
verb after eodem loco, such as conloco, habeo, 
pono, pone, loca; the details are furnished by 
the apparatus critict of the editions. More 
satisfactory than these is Alexander’s sugges- 
tion: “eodem loco <ego) dialecticos.’? How- 
ever, I should prefer to abide by the manu- 
scripts. It is not impossible that Seneca may 
have deliberately left the phrase vague, so as to 
imply either habe (or pone or any other suitable 
verb) or habeo or both. 

Ep. 69. 4: avaritia pecuniam promittit, 
luxuria multas ac varias voluptates, ambitio 
purpuram et plausum et ex hoc potentiam et 
quicquid (potest) potentia. 

1 Beltrami agrees, and with him Jos. Albini (re- 
view of Beltrami, in RF, XLV [1917], 132). 

12 Op. cit., pp. 80f. 


The manuscripts show ‘‘quicquid potentia,” 
except for p, which has “quicquid potia.”” The 
natural tendency would be to supply a verb 
with the phrase. Thus the inferiores and 
earlier editors have potest after potentia, while 
Hense chooses to read potest before potentia.' 
I am inclined to the view that there is no need 
for supplying an actual verb; Seneca may well 
have felt, if subconsciously, the force of 
promittit carry over (hardly promittit itself, as 
Kronenberg has suggested'*) and therefore 
have found it superfluous to express the verb. 


Ep. 74. 11: .... quia quicquid nobis dedit 
[providentia], breve est et exiguum, si compares 
mundi totius aevo. [§ 11] ex hac deploratione 
nascitur, ut ingrati divinorum interpretes simus: 
querimur quod non semper, quod et pauca nobis 
et incerta et abitura contingant. 


This passage offers a good example of a 
case where an editor has quite unnecessarily 
been tempted to add a verb. Hense proposed 
(app. crit.): “quod non semper <donemur), 
quod.”’ But his choice of a word to supply is 
the wrong one, and in any case not needed. 
With ‘quod non semper” one is to understand 
contingant from the following quod clause; non 
semper is parallel with pauca, incerta, and 
abitura. Cf. a similar construction in Ep. 24.7: 
“nee agebam tanta pertinacia, ut liber, sed ut 
inter liberos viverem.’’® 

Bren L. CHARNEY 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


13 Beltrami reads with Hense but suggests in his 
apparatus: ‘‘quicquid ex potentia.”’ 


i4**Ad Senecam,’’ Mn, LVII (1929), 173. 
15 Also with ut in Ep. 80. 3 and Ben. iv. 21. 3. 


THE CONCEPT OF FORTUNA IN CORNELIUS NEPOS 


In an article on the concept of Fortuna 
among the Romans, W. Warde Fowler notes a 
change in the use of the word as occurring after 
the middle of the first century B.c. to “a 
belief in the blind or wilful dominion of 
chance in human affairs.” The authors whom 


1“Fortune (Roman),’’ Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, 


he cites for this view are Sallust, the author of 
the Bellum Alexandrinum, and Cornelius 
Nepos. The present paper is intended as 4 
survey of the use of the word fortuna in the 
surviving De viris illustribus of the last- 
named. 

The passage quoted by Fowler, “quod 
fortuna, sua mobilitate, quem paulo ante 
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extulerat demergere est adorta,’’? does seem 
definitely to personify fortuna, though this is 
not necessarily the same thing as treating the 
word as the name of a deity. Personification 
seems implied by the use of the ablative of the 
agent in another passage—“ne a fortuna 
datam occasionem.... dimitterent’’’—and 
again in the words “quam diu fortuna passa 
est.”4 What looks at first a still clearer 
example of personification, ‘“‘quoniam fortuna 
nos superstites ei esse voluit,”® stands at the 
beginning of a sentence which shows how 
tenuous the personification is, for it concludes: 
“rerum exemplis lectores docebimus, sicut 
supra demonstravimus, suos cuique mores 
plerumque conciliare fortunam” (a back refer- 
ence to an anonymous quotation, “sui cuique 
mores fingunt fortunam hominibus’’).6 Here, 
then, fortuna is something which can be molded 
by man, which can scarcely be termed a 
“blind or wilful dominion of chance.” 

In one other passage only does a definite 
personification appear, and here, too, the word 
is twice used, with the personification notice- 
able only in one case: 


Sed illa tamen omnia communia imperatori- 
bus cum militibus et fortuna, quod in proelii 
concursu abit res a consilio ad vices vimque 
pugnantium. Itaque iure suo nonnulla ab im- 
peratore miles, plurima vero fortuna vindicat 
seque hic plus valuisse quam ducis prudentiam 
vere potest praedicare.’ 


In no other passage does there seem to be a 
clear personification, though several times 
fortuna conveys the idea of “chance,” as 
“quibus in bello parserat fortuna,’’® “si forte 
consiliis obstitisset fortuna,”® and “si ita 
tulisset fortuna.” If in these instances 
fortuna is conceived as a power, this can scarce- 
ly be said of its use in the words “si per se 
virtus sine fortuna ponderanda est”!! or when 
Nepos writes “velut in sua manu esset for- 
tuna,” for here again the idea is that the 


2 Dion 6. 1. 
3 Miltiades 3. 3. 8 Ibid. 1. 5. 
4 Hannibal 13. 3. ® Dion 9. 2. 


5 Atticus 19. 1. 
® Ibid. 11. 6. 
7 Thrasybulus 1. 4. 


10 Kumenes 6. 5. 
ll Thrasybulus 1. 1. 
12 Timotheus 3, 4. 


capricious power is in man’s control. Its 
capricious nature is marked twice by the 
words fortunae varietas;!3 and the same mu- 
tability is implied in the estimate of Timoleon’s 
career: “non simplici fortuna conflictatus 
est.’’14 

In eight passages the word fortuna is used 
without an epithet in a favorable sense of 
“good fortune,” in four in an unfavorable 
sense of “misfortune.’!® There appears no 
difference between these and passages where a 
definitely qualifying epithet is used: prospera 
once,!” secunda three times!® and twice addi- 
tionally where secunda fortuna is contrasted 
specifically with adversa'® and once where the 
latter epithet is employed alone.?° 

To complete the record, it may be added 
that fortuna is used six times in the singular 
and twice in the plural in the sense of 
“wealth.’’4 

In general, it may be observed that Nepos is 
little interested in matters of religion; a writer 
with a nice sense of propriety in religious 
matters would scarcely describe Hamilcar as 
sacrificing at Carthage to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus.” There are a few references to the 
consultation of oracles,?* though without any 
mark of belief or unbelief in their efficacy and 
no criticism of Lysander’s attempts to obtain 
satisfactory replies by bribery of a series of 
them.”4 There are a few mentions of temples in 
the course of the narratives,”> and special men- 

13 Ibid. 4. 1; Atticus 10.2. 

14 Timoleon 1. 2. 


168 Cimon 2. 2; Alcibiades 9. 4; Datames 5. 4; Eu- 
menes 1. 1 (twice); Atticus 3. 3, 10. 5, 19. 3. 

16 Cimon 4. 2; Agesilaus 5. 2; Timoleon 2. 2; Atti- 
cus 11, 2. 

17 Phocion 2. 1. 

18 Miltiades 2. 5; Hamilcar 4. 1; Atticus 9. 5. In 
this last instance fortuna should more properly be 
classed as ‘‘wealth.”’ 

19 Conon 5. 1; Timoleon 1. 2. 

20 Pelopidas 5. 1. 

In the singular: Alcibiades 9. 1; Chabrias 3. 3; 
Atticus 9. 5, 14. 2, 19. 2, 21. 1. In the plural: Hanni- 
bal 9. 3; Atticus 2. 3. 

22 Hannibal 2. 3. The impropriety lies in the use of 
the epithets distinctive of the Roman deity. 

23 E.g., Miltiades 1. 2, 3; Themistocles 2. 6, 7; these 
are treated purely as historical facts. 

2% Lysander 3. 1-3. 

25 Pausanias 4, 4; 5. 2; Dion 8. 5; Hannibal 9. 3; 
Atticus 20. 3. 








tion is made of the fact that Agesilaus observed 
the sanctity not only of Greek temples but 
even of the altars and sacred statues of 
barbarians.2* Agesilaus, however, is pictured 
as an unusually devout man; he thought that 
the gods were sympathetic to those who kept 
their word.2”? The pious attitude of Timoleon 
also calls for comment from the author.?® 
These two instances are noteworthy, for else- 
where the gods play almost no part in Nepos’ 
narrative, nor does the concept of fatum re- 
ceive any attention. 


26 Agesilaus 4. 7, 8. 
27 Ibid. 2. 5, 


28 Timoleon 4. 4. 
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In summary, it may be said that, while 
fortuna is on occasion personified by Nepos, 
this personification is not of a very robust 
order. The power of this personified fortuna 
is represented sometimes as acting capriciously 
on its own, sometimes as being open to control 
or influence by man. The instances of personi- 
fication are definitely in a minority. In fine, 
Nepos, being neither an accurate writer nor a 
man much interested in religious speculation, 
probably had no very clear idea in his own 
head of exactly what he meant by the word. 


J. D. JEFFERIS 


WaTERLOO COLLEGE 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion, Vol. III: 
Zeus, God of the Dark Sky (Earthquakes, 
Clouds, Wind, Dew, Rain, Meteorites). 
By Artuur Brernarp Cook. Cambridge 
University Press and New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1940. Pp. xxix+1299+83 pls. and 
930 figs. (in two parts). $35 (price for set of 
three vols., $82). 


The first volume of this great work, Zeus, 
God of the Bright Sky, appeared in 1914; the sec- 
ond, Zeus, God of the Dark Sky (Thunder and 
Lightning), in 1925 (in two parts); this is the 
third and concluding instalment. The sub- 
title, A Study in Ancient Religion, indicates, but 
does not exhaust, the book’s range: almost 
every aspect of ancient life is treated or 
touched. This is due in part to the author’s 
breadth of interest and enthusiasm, in part to 
the fact that ancient religion penetrated an- 
cient life, ‘“‘and there is none of these things 
that is not Zeus.””’ You must consult Cook’s 
Zeus not only as you consult Roscher’s Lexikon 
but also as you do Pauly-Wissowa and Darem- 
berg-Saglio, and you will very seldom come 
away empty-handed. It is a superbly indexed 
thesaurus of ancient life and of its survivals 
and parallels in folklore; many works of art 
are here published for the first time; the quo- 
tations are commonly in extenso; and in twenty 
years of using the work as it has grown I have 
not found a significant error in the references.! 
As Frazer said, “while theories are transitory, a 
record of facts has a permanent value.” Cook 
is equally at home in literature and archaeology 
and folk tale and has the rare gift not only of 
digesting and recording facts but also of re- 
porting the interpretations of others with pa- 
tient generosity; he gives the biography of the 
questions which he discusses, and he is always 
clear and readable. 

A mere list of headings (“Zeus and the 
Earthquakes,”’ “Zeus and the Clouds,” “Zeus 


1On p. 100, n. 5, her. 6. 4 should be 5. 3; on p. 420, 
insert ‘III’ between Hist. Alex. Magni and 17. 27 f. 
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and the Wind,” “Zeus and the Dew,” “Zeus 
and the Rain,” “Zeus and the Meteorites,” 
“General Conclusions with Regard to Zeus as 
God of the Dark Sky,” appendixes on “Floating 
Islands,” “The Prompting Eros,” “The Hieros 
Gamos”’: “‘Addenda’’) gives no clue to the vol- 
ume’s richness. It includes admirable mate- 
rial and suggestions on a coin illustrating /1. 
xx. 56 ff. (p. 6); the decline of Poseidon (pp. 
21f.); Roman and Indian adaptations of a 
Greek art type (pp. 39 ff.); the Birds of Aris- 
tophanes (pp. 44 ff.; Basileia is explained in 
terms of the Argive Hera, who may have sup- 
plied a suggestion to Aristophanes;? inciden- 
tally, full material is provided on the giant 
Porphyrion) ; the Tritopatores and Tritons (pp. 
112 ff.);3 Iuppiter Secundanus (pp. 155f., 
with a brilliant explanation of Martianus Ca- 
pella i. 47); the snake-goddess (p. 189); ritual 
vases (pp. 191 ff.); the pentagram (p. 341, n. 
3); loutrophorot (pp. 370 ff.) ; Cerberus (p. 403, 
n. 1); a rain of blood as a portent (pp. 478 ff.) ;4 
the constellation Engonasin (pp. 483 ff.); the 
Phrygian flood-story (pp. 527 ff.) ; Zeus-types 
on early Indian coins (pp. 532 ff.);> a rap- 
prochement between a coin of Stratonicea and 
an inscription of Panamara (p. 568); Europa 
on the bull (pp. 615 ff.); art representations of 
the birth of Athena (pp. 657 ff.); laughter as 
intensifying the prophylactic value of an amu- 
let (pp. 803 f.); Hesiod Theog. 384 (p. 811, n. 
1: reading Neixnv) ; a Sumerian relief represent- 
ing a supernatural being with two owls (pp. 
832 ff.: Sidney Smith’s convincing rebuttal of 
Cook’s own view that this is a remote ances- 
tress of Athena is reported with characteristic 
candor) ; the aegis and Gorgoneion (pp. 837 ff.: 


2 But (1. 1633) Basileia must be distinct from 
Hera. 

?On whom cf. now Ch. Picard, Ann. éc. hautes 
études de Gand, Vol. II (1938). 

4 Add A. S. Pease on Cic. Div. i. 98. 

5 P. 544 on the Zeus-Hecate combination should 
now be modified in view of W. W. Tarn, Greeks in 
Bactria and India, pp. 157 f. and 460 f. 
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superb collection of evidence, though the con- 
clusions can hardly be accepted®) ; baitylot (pp. 
887 ff., with an important Neolithic piece, pp. 
898 ff., Pl. LX VII); meteorites in general (pp. 
920 ff.) ;? the throne of Zeus at Olympia (pp. 
955 ff.); the kalathiskos dance (pp. 999 ff.); the 
Twelve Gods at Pompeii (p. 1062: “It may be 
doubted whether their religious significance 
was much greater than that of our own Apos- 
tle-spoons’’). Patience, precision, and zest 
could hardly find more striking expression than 
in the 132 pages of addenda, which are full of 
good things, e.g., pp. 1161 ff., on mountain 
cults of Zeus, supplementing the magnificent 
collection of evidence in II, 868 ff.;8 p. 1148, 
Fig. 896, a gem from Macedonia, with Zeus 
and Sarapis, and the word QMODA, “I have 
sworn.” Cook remarks: ‘Fairly good Hellen- 
istic work. Possibly the seal of some public 
functionary.” If so, it indicates the high stand- 
ing of Sarapis, as at Thessalonica and in 
Boeotia. 

Further, the general sketch of the signifi- 
cance of Zeus as god of the Dark Sky (pp. 943 
ff.) does full justice to the intellectual and 
moral factors in men’s attitudes toward a sky- 
god and to the central position of Zeus in 
Greek piety. Personal names derived from 
Zeus are second in number only to those de- 
rived from Apollo; but other deities—Apollo, 
Demeter, Dionysus—came to outshine him in 
festivals, month-names, temples, and cult- 
images.® Nevertheless, Zeus was the supreme 
being, even if he had neither image nor temple. 
You could still, like Agamemnon (JI. viii. 238), 


6 For Ridgeway's suggestion (p. 841, n. 1) that the 
goatskin was once ordinary apparel cf. Theognis 55 
(also the wood-man Engidu, in Br. Meissner, Baby- 
lonien u. Assyrien, II, 192). 

7 Did the early use of meteoric iron have anything 
to do with the growth of superstitions relating to iron 
(on which cf. M. Cary and A. D. Nock, Class. Quart., 
Vol. X XI [1927])? 

8Add D. M. Robinson, Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc., LXIX (1938), 72 (and now J. M. R. Cormack, 
Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXI [1941], 19 ff.) for Zeus 
Hypsistos in Macedonia and L. Robert, Etudes ana- 
toliennes, pp. 287 f., for Theos Hypsistos in Paphla- 
gonia. 

%E. Sittig, Diss. phil. Hal., XX, Part I, 10 (cf. S. 
Dow, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXX [1937], 216 ff.); K. 
Ziegler in Roscher, Lez., Vol. VI, col. 689; O. Kern, 
Relig. d. Griechen, II, 68; Wilamowitz, Glaube der 
Hellenen, I, 172. 
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worship him at every one of his altars. The 
altar was the central datum of worship (Aesch. 
Agam. 88 ff.). Our conception of Greek wor- 
ship is necessarily much influenced by the 
Acropolis of Athens, by Olympia, Delphi, and 
Bassae; and yet even at Olympia until well into 
the fifth century Zeus was worshiped at his al- 
tar alone.!° The Periclean building program 
expresses a desire for monumentality rather 
than the intrinsic religious importance of tem- 
ples gua temples: Greece never had the Ro- 
man natales templorum. 

To return, Cook’s statement (pp. xii f.) 
that in the development from primitive pagan- 
ism toward complete Christianity “the cult of 
the Sky-god was one main factor, leading the 
minds of men upwards and onwards to ever 
greater heights till Zeus at his noblest joined 
hands with the Christian conceptions of 
Deity” seems to me fundamentally true, if we 
interpret ‘cult’? in a broad sense (might we 
rather say “the concept of Zeus as Sky-god, 
father of gods and men, and Supreme Being’’?). 
In the beginning was the Mycenaean concept, 
formulated in epic, of Zeus as sky-god, house- 
hold-god, and royal god; then came the 
heightened moralistic emphasis of Hesiod, the 
occasional but emphatic references of the lyric 
poets, the quasi-prophetic attitude of Aeschy- 
lus, and the adoption by philosophers of the 
name Zeus to describe a religious and cosmic 
absolute which at the same time had a personal 
name and (in contrast to India) remained he 
rather than it. To Cleanthes and to various 
thinkers from the beginning of our era the 
name Zeus was not merely a legacy from the 
past to which lip service must be paid but the 
expression of living, causal, provident reality. 
Zeus was a Greek god (Hellanios), but his home 
was the mountaintop and the sky, and he was 
elemental and not merely Greek, caring for 
men though they perished (J/. xx. 21). For all 
the importance which he acquired in civic life, 

10 Wilamowitz, op. cit., pp. 102 ff. The Athenian fail- 
ure to complete the Pisistratid temple to Zeus Olympios 
probably shows political revulsion rather than re- 
ligious indifference. Aristotle (Pol. v.9. 4, p. 1313 6 23) 
mentions the temple among the great public works 


undertaken by tyrants to keep their subjects busy and 
poor. 


u Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Arch. f. Rel., XXXV (1938), 
156 ff. 
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he was never a political god to anything like 
the extent of Juppiter Optimus Maximus or 
even of Athena in fifth-century Athens. So the 
name Zeus came to mean not only “sky-god” 
but “god, theos, par excellence” ; and its applica- 
tion to other deities is something more than 
interpretatio Graeca, something different from 
the application of the name of Apollo or Her- 
mes.!? 

“Reviewers in general have been benevolent 
but superficial and sometimes woefully misun- 
derstanding,” observes Cook;!* mere praise of- 
fends, he does not need it; and we must come to 
points of difference. In spite of a wealth of pre- 
cisely dated evidence and a recognition of de- 
velopment in matters large and small (includ- 
ing p. 794, a progress of Athena from the orni- 
thomorphic to the anthropomorphic, which I 
cannot accept!*), the book shows at times a cer- 
tain lack of historical sense and an excessive re- 
liance on the hypothesis of folk memory. It is 
indeed true that some religious ideas appear to 
follow a course somewhat like those Greek 
rivers which disappear in chasms below the 
earth and come to the surface later (Manichae- 
an dualism in medieval Europe is a case in 
point; ‘“verus propheta per saecula currens,”’ 


12 Cf. below, p. 54, and note that in R. Reitzen- 
stein, W. Crénert, W. Spiegelberg, ‘‘Die gr. Tefnut- 
legende,”” Sitzungsber. Heidelberg., 1923, Part, IV, p. 
27, Phre is rendered by ‘‘Zeus,”’ not by ‘‘Helios’’ (ex- 
cept in one Homeric reminiscence). Also the inference 
by Pausan. x. 37. 3 that Megistos, the title of chief 
deity of the men of Bulis, must be an appellative of 
Zeus. 

13 To the exceptions which he makes add G. F. Hill, 
Jour. Hell. Stud., XXXV (1915), 149ff., and now 
H. J. Rose, Jour. Theol. Stud., XLI (1940), 317 ff., E. 
Riess, Class. Weekly, XXXIV (1940), 75 ff. F. R. 
Walton, Amer. Journ. Arch. XLVI (1942), 447 ff.; 
C. Bonner, Class. Jour. (forthcoming). 

14 Are not Cook's stages to be regarded as diverse 
modes of artistic representation rather than succeeding 
concepts’ Athena’s owl can be iconographic short- 
hand: the human-headed owl engaged in spinning on 
Tarentine terra cottas (p. 795) is surely a jeu d’esprit 
rather than a survival: and so are the helmeted owl 
and the owl with female helmeted head (p. 801, the 
archaistic legend with the last was regular from ca. 229 
B.c. to the time of Augustus and proves nothing). 
Cult types presented as such may be revivals or sur- 
vivals. These representations are not of either kind. 

Against any hypothesis of distinct succeeding 
theriomorphic and anthropomorphic stages cf. L. R. 
Farnell, Greece and Babylon, pp. 14, 51 ff., 69, and At- 
tributes of God, p. 23. For the contrast between con- 
ception and art type cf. J. M. C. Toynbee, Jour. Rom. 
Stud., XXXI (1941), 200. 


and the king or prophet, like “der alte Bar- 
barossa,”’ hidden away and destined to return, 
are others). Yet these recurrent ideas are asso- 
ciated with emotions of obvious strength; it is 
a very different thing to suppose that Jl. xv. 
309 f. suggests that “Zeus got his aigis from 
Hephaistos, the consort of Athena” (pp. 866 
f.)—for the obvious explanation is that here, as 
elsewhere, Hephaestus is simply the divine 
craftsman, not Athena’s supposed consort—and 
that various similar concepts lie behind the 
Parthenon frieze (p. 737), or to say “the owl of 
Athena, as we now perceive, was virtually 
equivalent to the eagle of Zeus. The equation 
seems to have struck the Greeks themselves in 
Hellenistic times” (pp. 793-94). The evidence 
is coins of Pergamon with owl on winged thun- 
derbolt and AOHNA2 NIKH@OPOY, etce., 
and coins of Acmoneia and of Alexander I 
Balas with Zeus and an owl. But Athena was 
so closely linked to Zeus that it was natural to 
associate his attribute with her or with her em- 
blem (ef. pp. 868 ff.); the Homeric “O Father 
Zeus and Athena and Apollo” is eminently sug- 
gestive for the Macedonian background, in 
which she is well represented ;!* and very early 
Seleucid issues have obv. Zeus, rev. Athena.!® 
Athena was an important deity at Acmoneia 
(B. M. Cat. Phrygia, pp. 4f., Nos. 1-2, 6-9; p. 
6, No. 15, obv. Athena rev. eagle; and p. 12, 
No. 55); and the owl may be a shorthand refer- 
ence to her (cf. coins of Synnada, ibid., p. 393, 
Nos. 8-9, obv. eagle, rev. owl). As for the coins 
of Balas, they were struck at Cyrrhus in 
Syria; to say nothing of the general strength of 
Athena and the influence in Syria of the Par- 
thenos type,!’ there may be a specific reference 
to the famous royal cult of Athena Cyrrhes- 
tis.'8 In fact, these are secondary derivative 
developments and not a reflection of “quod 
ubique quod semper.” 

For Cook, Zeus is almost a person whose 

165 W. Baege, De Macedonum sacris (‘‘Diss. phil. 
Hal.,’’ Vol. XXII, i), pp. 27 ff. Hera attained no cor- 
responding predominance (p. 19). The appearance 
on coins of Tarentum and Heraclea Lucaniae of owl 


on thunderbolt must be explained from general con- 
siderations. 


1% E. T. Newell, Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid 
Mints, pp. 23 ff. 


17 EK, Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, pp. exxviii f. 
18 So J. P. Six, Num. Chron. (1895), p. 209. 








story he tells, and so are the other deities, 
listed as they are in Index I: ‘‘Persons, Places, 
Festivals.’”’ The idea that some ceremonies are 
predeistic and independent of the anthropo- 
morphisms of myth hardly receives enough at- 
tention. Cook even connects the ritual of the 
Buphonia with the story of Athena’s birth; but 
they are incommensurable things, arising from 
altogether different levels of Greek religion. 
(The juxtaposition of the two in Pausanias i. 
24.5, mentioned p. 657, is clearly a matter of 
topographic description and does not prove 
any inner nexus.) In general, the treatment of 
Athenian festivals is the least satisfying thing 
in the book. Of necessity it was a long time in 
the press, and L. Deubner’s Attische Feste 
clearly did not reach the author in time to be 
used before page 578. Even so, Cook does not 
seem to realize the strength of Deubner’s con- 
tentions (e.g., on the arrhephoroi'’) or, again, of 
many of Nilsson’s arguments (e.g., p. 722, n. 7, 
on the pinaz of Ninnion). 

On pages 147f. Cook quotes various state- 
ments connecting the sanctuary of Zeus Ourios 
on the Thracian Bosporus with the Argonaut 
legend and argues that the cult was essentially 
Aeolian and directed to a deified warrior-king. 
Klek (in Roscher, Vol. VI, col. 120) has shown 
that the link with the Argonauts is late and 
derivative, and this point need not be pressed; 
but the argument that particular Zeus cults are 
based on the worship of deified men of the Fra- 
zerian type or otherwise recurs on pages 160 f. 
(Euanemos, formerly the hero Pleuron) and 
pages 269f. (Aristaeus). In other words, the 
name Zeus was used as a title. 

That is not to be denied. A proper name 
may be expected to denote one person and one 
only; but by a transference or metonymy it is 
made to denote a type of person, as we see in 
the addition of tis (“some,” “it may be’: 
Aesch. Agam. 55 and Liddell-Scott-Jones, pp. 
1796 f.; also Pind. Pyth. 3. 67) or of such an ad- 
jective as “second,” “new,”?° or in the use of 


19 Cook's view that Herse is a later addition to 
Aglauros and Pandrosos is confirmed by the decree 
published by W. S. Ferguson (Hesperia, VII [1938], 
1ff., esp. 21 on i. 1. 11 f.: rhv (sc. tepwotivnv) ris "Aydaipo 
xai Ilavdpéco0 xai rijs Koporpédo; cf. 1. 45). 

20 Nock, Jour. Hell. Stud., XLVIII (1928), 34 ff. 
Note also the application of names of countries, e.g., 
Asia and Hellas (as distinct from derivatives there- 
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the plural to designate a category (e.g., “hu- 
mani Joues, Maecenates”’) or in the formation of 
compounds (e.g., Znvorocadav, ‘H\ocapamis, 
Atovvoade~avipos).2! Poor Menecrates took his 
self-equation with Zeus seriously; but in gen- 
eral such things describe a character or rank or 
posture, in relation to the world or to particu- 
lar people? Zeus Hypsistos alternates with 
theos hypsistos. 

Nevertheless, worship of Trophonius, Aris- 
taeus, Amphiaraus (as again of Sarapis, As- 
clepius, Bacchus) existed before they were 
identified with Zeus, and the identification was 
far from invariable. The fluidity of usage is 
very great: in Pindar Pyth. 9.63 ff. Chiron says 
to Apollo that the son whom Cyrene will bear 
to him is to be Zeus, holy Apollo, Agreus, 
Nomios, and called by some Aristaios. That is, 
men will invoke him by these names. Aristaeus 
was almost certainly a minor deity. The view 
that he was a man deified by grateful humanity 
may go back to Dicaearchus,?* but there is no 
reason to make it more ancient; and he may be 
classed with Ino-Leucothea, Semele, Helen, 
Ariadne, Hyacinthus (and possibly Tropho- 
nius) in the small group of old divinities early 
transformed by myths into human beings and 
sometimes given a subsequent apotheosis (so 
Odyss. v. 334). Nevertheless, we see the same 
principle in the civic deification of Seleucus I as 
Seleukos Zeus Nikator at Seleucia Pieriae but 


from), and of abstractions to persons as their names; 
(Friedlaender and Wissowa, Sittengeschichte Roms [9th 
ed.], IV, 197 ff.) on the giving of the names of famous 
artistes to later performers in the same lines; also A. H. 
Gardiner, The Theory of Proper Names, pp. 17 ff. 

“1 On a curious pluralization of Men cf. E. Peterson, 
EIZ OEOL, p. 270; on compounds cf. H. Usener, Kleine 
Schriften, IV, 337, and Cook, I, 603. 

2 Cf. O. Gruppe, Gr. Myth. Rel., pp. 1093 f.; O. 
Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus u. Salmoneus; Nock, op. 
cit., p. 31, nn. 51-52; and Amer. Jour. Phil., LXIII 
(1942), 217 ff.; at a humorous level, Aristoph. Av. 716, 
7929 


laoe, 

23 E. Norden, Sitzungsber. Berlin, 1934, p. 648 n. 
The deification of Heracles for merit is as early as 
Pindar: the extension of the category, foreshadowed 
by Prodicus, is Hellenistic. Pindar’s statement about 
the upbringing of Aristaeus suggests the pre-Greek 
divine foundling children whom Nilsson has taught 
us to recognize (cf. L. R. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, p. 
50, and Kern, op. cit., I, 133). Plain apotheosis, with- 
out a moral motive, was one way of giving background 
to a cult which had no history in the ordinary tradition 
(so Hesiod Frag. 100 [123]; Iphigenia did not die but 
by the decision of Artemis was Hecate). 
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simply Seleukos Nikator at Antioch in Persis, 
Basileus Seleukos Nikator at Dura, and Theos 
Seleukos in an unknown town; and of Antio- 
chus I as Antiochos Soter at Antioch in Persis 
and Seleucia on the Tigris and Antiochos Apol- 
lon Soter at Seleucia Pieriae.** Add to this the 
fact that in formal documents Apollo was the 
ancestor, as in legend the father, of Seleucus, 
just as Aristaeus is both son of Apollo and a 
functional Apollo, and it becomes clear that 
these are varieties of emphasis and expression, 
not rival concepts. The titulature is secondary, 
the status primary; the name Zeus added dig- 
nity. 

To come to points of detail, on page 100 the 
view, developed by Nilsson (Harv. Theol. Rev., 
XXVIII, [1935], 193), and I. M. Linforth (The 
Arts of Orpheus, pp. 125 ff.),2° that the cylix 
there considered represents Apollo as com- 
manding a youth (possibly Musaeus) to write 
down what the severed head of Orpheus is 
singing must surely be preferred to Robert’s 
interpretation, adopted by Cook, that Apollo 
commands the head to cease from uttering 
oracles. This latter theory rests upon Philostr. 
Ap. Ty. iv. 14—a tale almost certainly due to 
Philostratus or some kindred spirit.27 Apollo’s 
outstretched hand has, as Furtwiingler re- 
marked, a protective aspect.2* In any event, 
Apollo stands behind the head; surely, if he 
were forbidding it to speak, he would face it. 
On the new Attic hydria published by Cook 
(Pl. XVI), Apollo faces the head; but here his 
gesture is, I think, one of grief. (It is certainly 
hard to believe with Cook that the woman be- 


24E,. Bikerman, Institutions des Séleucides, pp. 
242 ff. 

2H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece, p. 62. 
The name of Zeus, like that of Artemis, had a certain 
absorptive power (cf. Usener, op. cit., p. 261, on the 
divine names which survived as such and not as ap- 
pellatives). 

*% Published after Zeus, Vol. IIT. 

27 Heroicus 5. 3 embroiders the popular theme of 
the singing head in another way (after an obviously 
individual elaboration of a variant on the tale of 
Philoctetes). Cf. in general Ed. Meyer, Herm., Vol. 
LII (1917), and W. R. Halliday, Folklore Studies, pp. 
156 ff. 

28 Ant. Gemmen, III, 249. Cf. the slightly different 
gesture in Zeus, III, 457, Fig. 294, and the epithet 
brepdéiios (Chr. Blinkenberg, Mél. Bidez, pp. 27 ff.). 
A new study of gestures in ancient art is urgently 
needed, to supplement C. Sittl, Gebdrden, and C. 
Robert, Archdol. Hermeneutik, pp. 121 ff. 


hind him is the Pythia. Was she ever repre- 
sented as being so far from Delphi? The bay- 
leaves in her hair do not exclude the possibility 
of her being Calliope,?® or she may be no more 
than a pendant to the heartbroken woman 
standing behind the god.)®° Orpheus was 
Apollo’s singer and prophet, sometimes his son; 
their hostility is a late invention.** The art 
evidence, usefully enlarged by Cook, shows 
both that the motif of his head singing after 
death is older than our literary records and 
that there were parallel and perhaps derivative 
representations which do not refer to Or- 
pheus;*? it does not support the idea that the 
Philostratean tale is the point de départ. 

Page 298, n.1: In Tertull. Bapt. 5, Pelusiis 
needs no emendation, since Pelusia denotes a 
known Roman festival. Pages 324 ff.: On the 
supposed miracle of the Thundering Legion, 
W. Weber’s suggestion (Sitzwngsber. Heidel- 
berg. (1910), Part VII) cannot well be ignored.** 
Page 350: The idea that the vase discussed 
represents the man consulting a “Canopus” is 
not credible, and Nilsson gives a far better ex- 
planation in Arch. f. Rel., XXXII (1935), 136 
f.34 Page 405: The date of Barlaam and Joa- 


29 Cf. Roscher, op. cit., Vol. V, col. 479, Fig. 3, for a 
Muse with a laurel wreath. 

30 Cf. the Thamyras vase (ibid., col. 475, Fig. 1). 

31 For late Delphic antipathy to one feature in an 
Orphic poem cf. Plut. De sera num. vind. 28, p. 566 B-C, 
with G. Méautis, Mél. O. Navarre, pp. 305 ff. Contrast 
O. Kern, Orphicorum fragmenta, p. 145, No. 62. 

82 Jacobsthal ap. Cook, p. 102 n., interprets Pl. 
XVIII as a consultation of the head of Orpheus, but 
Cook (p. xx) wisely adds a query. The head is 
bearded, like two mentioned in Furtwingler, III, 245 
(and C. H. Smith and C. A. Hutton, Cat. Wyndham 
Cook Collection, p. 34, No. 144, Pl. VII: head, on altar, 
consulted by Eros) and can hardly be Orpheus (the 
slight down on the singer’s face in Roscher, op. cit., 
Vol. III, col. 1179, Fig. 4, is no adequate indication to 
the contrary); nor can the grotesque head in J. D. 
Beazley, Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems, pp. 
72 f., unless conceivably as a parody. Cf. Cook, p. 441, 
n. 6, for a wholly independent type relating to a legend 
of the foundation of the Capitol. For another gem 
showing consultation cf. G. M. A. Richter, Cat. En- 
graved Gems in Classical Style, pp. 72 f. 

33 The Christian legend misunderstands the epithet 
Fulminata somewhat as Justin Martyr did Semo 
Sancus. 

34 Cook (p. 351, n. 4) refers to a lekythos published 
by R. Hackl, Arch. f. Rel., XII (1909), 195 ff., and 
interpreted by him as a scene of funerary homage be- 
fore a mummy. This does not seem possible (cf. C. H. 
Haspels, Attic Black-figured Lekythoi, p. 68); it may 
be some local variant of Dionysiac worship; in any 
event, the piece calls for further study. 
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saph is now established (cf. R. L. Wolff, Harv. 
Theol. Rev., XXX [1937], 233 ff., and XXXII 
[1939], 131 ff.). Page 551 ff.: The story about 
the temple of Marnas at Gaza may well be 
drawn from Markos Diakonos himself; but H. 
Grégoire and M.-A. Kugener in their edition 
have demonstrated that the Life as a whole is a 
later romance incorporating historical ele- 
ments, which P. Maas (Byz. Zeitschr., XX XI 
[1931], 73 ff.) would restrict further. Pages 
775, 1046: The Confessio S. Cypriani is a work 
of fiction, and its unsupported statements on 
pagan ritual deserve no more credence than the 
assertions of apologists that a man was annual- 
ly sacrificed to Iuppiter Latiaris on the Alban 
Mount or the account in Passio SS. Caesarii et 
Tuliani of how a youth was annually induced to 
offer his life at Terracina.** Page 914n.: ‘The 
Hellenistic cult of Aion was a semi-philosophi- 
cal synthesis of several elements” should rather 
be “the term ‘Aion’ in Hellenistic usage can 
denote several things, some philosophical or 
semi-philosophical.’’** Page 915: A reference 
to M. P. Nilsson, Arch. f. Rel., XXX (1933), 
152 ff., is needed. 

It would be easy to multiply points of dis- 
agreement, on method and not simply on de- 
tail; and yet to read this book is an experience 
at times provocative but constantly sugges- 
tive. Cook’s high courage, “breast and back as 
either should be,” is of the order of his learn- 
ing. After these three volumes, I ask for more; 
will he not give us further collections? ‘The 
labours of half a lifetime have been well 
worthwhile.” 

ArTHUR DarBy Nock 
Harvard University 


Philip V of Macedon. By F. W. WALBANK. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1940. Pp. xi+387. 
$4.00. 


This is a readable and sensible biography of 
Philip V and a study that deserves careful con- 
sideration from scholars. An introductory 

88 Jour. Theol. Stud., XXVIII (1927), 411 ff.; H. J. 


Rose, Mnemosyne, LV (1927), 273 ff.; Acta sanctorum, 
Nov., I, 106. 


36 Cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., Vol. XXVII (1934). 
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chapter sketches the background and the early 
years of Philip, six chapters give an account of 
his reign, and a concluding chapter summa- 
rizes the author’s interpretation. The foot- 
notes are numerous but compact and to the 
point, and many difficulties are relegated to 
the appendixes. These are three in number and 
deal, respectively, with the sources, the Mace- 
donian army at the time of Philip, and eight 
chronological problems. There are in addition, 
a detailed table of dates, a list of abbreviations, 
a full bibliography, and an index. The work- 
manship is excellent, and slips and misprints 
rare. The sentence, “In Greece one state alone 
hesitated to ratify the allied decision” (p. 35), 
used in connection with the decree of the allies 
preceding the Social War, is unfortunate; the 
paragraph in which it stands reports that Mes- 
senia hesitated, that ‘the Epirotes, according 
to Polybius, tried to play a double game,” and 
that Sparta actually made an alliance with 
Aetolia. It is hardly correct to refer to the ter- 
ritory of the Parthini as ‘this once Roman 
province” (p. 182, n. 5). To say that “the 
Senate had held its elections” (p. 199) is at 
best very loose language. To say that a refer- 
ence in an inscription to the koinon of the 
Macedonians shows that “in some form or 
other the Macedonian people were....a 
‘league’ ”’ (p. 4) is to simplify the problem far 
too much, though the mistake of arguing from 
koinon to league is very common. The word, 
however, has so many meanings that this 
sometimes is unsafe. In fact, it can even be 
applied to a city-state (see Dittenberger, Syl- 
loge’, ‘Exempla sermonis Graeci,” s.v.). Hence 
all that it is safe to conclude from the word is 
that the Macedonians were looked upon as 
constituting some sort of unity or common- 
wealth. Another difficult word is ‘“democrat- 
ic,’ which does not always mean what stu- 
dents of the fifth century expect it to mean. 
Walbank has some acute remarks on its mean- 
ing in Sylloge®, 613, where he considers it “a 
word which here seems to be used without any 
implied contrast to ‘oligarchic’, but almost as 
a synonym for ‘self-governing’ ’’ (p. 225, n. 2). 
Yet it is going a little far—in spite of the truth 
back of the expression—to refer offhand to 
“the oligarchic Achaean League” (p. 17). 
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The task the author has undertaken is ex- 
tremely difficult. Philip is himself an enigma 
and has been depicted chiefly by his enemies, 
while his career is complex and in turn involves 
some of the most troublesome problems of 
Hellenistic and Roman history. The author is 
aware of the difficulties and otherwise is well 
qualified for the task and approaches it with 
due modesty. He is “under no illusion of hav- 
ing drawn a picture of Philip V that is in any 
way final” (p. x). He has, however, definitely 
made an advance, and even those that may 
disagree on certain points will admit that he 
has succeeded in drawing a consistent picture 
and as a whole has done justice to Philip’s re- 
markable abilities and generous qualities, as 
well as to his cruelty, passions, and impulsive- 
ness. 

One point on which justice is not done to 
Philip is the aid given by him to the Romans 
in the early stages of the -war against Antio- 
chus. The agreement between Philip and Bae- 
bius is mentioned (p. 201), and Philip’s own 
operations in Greece are described; but it is 
not made sufficiently clear that the Roman 
army came to Greece through Illyria and Mace- 
donia and must have received considerable 
aid and supplies from Philip on the way. In- 
stead, it is merely noted that Appius Claudius 
arrived and frightened away Antiochus from 
Larisa (p. 201), that Baebius operated in Thes- 
saly (p. 202), and that Acilius “crossed over 
into Epirus” (p. 202)! and “reached Larisa” 
(p. 203). Of course, Livy tells little more than 
this, but the historian, nevertheless, is not en- 
tirely helpless. For Appius Claudius there is 
the specific statement that he passed through 
Macedonia (xxxvi. 10. 10). For Baebius there 
is the information that Philip suggested to him 
that he start from his winter quarters and that 
Philip himself was to come to meet him (xxxvi. 
8. 6). Obviously, Baebius was to proceed 


1 This expression reproduces an inaccuracy found 
in Livy in connection with Baebius, who is said to 
have been ordered to cross to Epirus and to keep his 
troops near Apollonia (xxxv. 24. 7). This city, ap- 
parently, was the port of debarkation but is not in 
Epirus, though frequently used by troops that later 
Passed through Epirus. When Baebius was sent out, 
it probably was planned to advance into Greece 
through Epirus. This plan was changed when Philip 
offered help. 


through Illyria toward Macedonia. The meet- 
ing took place in Dasseretia, which might be 
called a part of Macedonian Illyria (see Wal- 
bank, p. 19, for map), and from there Appius 
Claudius was sent to relieve Larisa (xxxvi. 10. 
10). Though Philip and Baebius returned to 
their respective winter quarters, there can be 
no doubt but that, when they united their 
forces early in the spring and descended into 
Thessaly (xxxvi. 13. 1-2), they met in Mace- 
donia. For Acilius and the main Roman army 
the operations in Greece before his arrival fur- 
nish sufficient proof. Moreover, his own move- 
ments are significant. When first mentioned, 
he sent his infantry on to Larisa, while he and 
his cavalry went farther west to join Philip at 
Limnaeum (xxxvi. 14. 1). Obviously, this im- 
plies an approach from the north. At Larisa 
the pack animals were given a rest of a few 
days to recover from the journey by sea and 
the subsequent march (itineribus) before the 
army advanced southward (xxxvi. 14. 10). It 
looks as if Philip up to this point actually had 
been the author of the plan of campaign of the 
Romans. Apparently Livy and his source or 
sources indulged in a little suppressio vert in 
order to avoid giving Philip credit for his very 
considerable contribution to the Roman vic- 
tory. One might be inclined to acquit Livy 
and conclude that the omission is due to chance 
and his absorption in the campaigns in Greece 
were it not for the studied vagueness of mari 
traiecto (xxxvi. 14. 1). This point has been de- 
veloped at some length since it is of consider- 
able importance for judging Philip’s policy at 
the time, for demonstrating the complete con- 
fidence of the Roman commanders in his loy- 
alty, and for illustrating the Roman practice 
of utilizing the help of allies. 

Walbank’s interpretation of the early rela- 
tions of Rome and Macedonia differs some- 
what from that of Holleaux, which has been 
widely accepted. He insists that the early 
Roman protectorate in Illyria was not a threat 
to Doson and was not regarded by him as 
such.? Nor did Philip in his early years think 
of war against Rome but in 217 completely re- 


2P. 12 and n. 4; cf. also M. Cary, A History of the 
Greek World from 323 to 146 B.C. (London, 1932), p. 
406 (cited by Walbank). 








versed his policy (pp. 64 f.; ef. p. 51). Such a 
reversal would be in character for Philip as 
portrayed by Walbank. On the other hand, I 
am inclined to believe that Walbank mini- 
mizes the Roman interest in Greece; but the 
problem is far too complicated to be discussed 
in a review. 

Quite rightly, Walbank has attempted also 
to assign Philip his proper place in world his- 
tory. In so doing, however, he seems to at- 
tribute too much influence to the career of 
Philip, though he sees its importance not in 
what he planned but in what he unconsciously 
brought to pass. ‘‘The constant thread run- 
ning through Philip’s policy from 217 to his 
death was one of hostility to Rome’”’ (p. 273), 
but his real role was to cause Greek culture to 
advance westward. 

Quite involuntarily and even unconsciously, 
Philip became the historical instrument of 
Roman expansion eastwards; and while faith- 
fully preserving his own realm, and with it 
Greece, from any repetition of the barbarian 
inroad of 279, he was at the same time responsi- 
ble for bringing into Greece not only Roman le- 
gions, but also such commanders as Flamininus 
and the Scipios, who fell a swift prey to the culture 
of their conquered foes [p. 274]... . . Perhaps the 
greatest irony of all lies in this that the king of 
Macedon .... should claim his place in world 
history .... solely as the unwitting instrument 
that enabled the culture of Greece to spread along 
the paths of the legions to Rome, and so to the 
western civilization that grew up after her [p. 
275). 

Surely the westward spread of Greek culture 
was inevitable and had already commenced, 
and the events connected with Philip’s career 
merely accelerated the process. The same 
probably can be said for the Roman expansion 
eastward, which actually had commenced with 
the First Illyrian War. Yet these reservations 
in no way decrease the interest of Philip. To 
students of Roman expansion Philip and Mace- 
donia remain almost as important as Hanni- 
bal and Carthage. Nor do they detract from 
the value of the greater part of Walbank’s ex- 
cellent book or affect his general judgment of 
Philip’s personality or the treatment of par- 
ticular policies and events. 

J. A. O. LARSEN 


University of Chicago 
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Die Eréffnung des zweiten rémisch-makedoni- 
schen Krieges: Untersuchungen zur spdtan- 
nalistischen Topik bei Livius. By Kart- 
Ernst Perzotp. (‘Neue Deutsche For- 
schungen, Abteilung Alte Geschichte,” Vol. 
VIII.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1940. 
Pp. 118. Rm. 5. 20. 


The purpose of this study is to attempt to 
determine the annalistic interpretation of Ro- 
man history and in so doing to use the out- 
break of the Second Macedonian War, as it 
were, as the chief laboratory material. Since 
earlier scholars have limited themselves largely 
to distinguishing between the annalistic and 
the Polybian material in Livy and to branding 
some of the annalistic material as falsification, 
the mere undertaking of such a study marks a 
definite progress, though this progress, of 
course, has been made possible by earlier works 
which Petzold criticizes for their sins of omis- 
sion. In chapter i the author discusses the 
Peace of Phoenice; in chapter ii, the outbreak 
of the Second Macedonian War according to 
Polybius; in chapter iii, the outbreak of the 
same war as presented by the annalists; and in 
chapter iv, the annalistic conception of Roman 
history. The general result is to indicate a 
consistency in interpretation and falsification 
with the object of justifying the wars begun by 
Rome. They were represented as due to 
Rome’s interest in protecting her allies, to vio- 
lations of treaties on the part of her enemies, 
and to the danger of attack by these enemies. 
Besides the First Macedonian War some atten- 
tion is paid to other of Rome’s eastern wars, 
but not to the obvious annalistic falsification 
of the Ebro Treaty. 

The treatment of the Peace of Phoenice will 
illustrate Petzold’s methods. Naturally, the 
author finds it necessary to go back to the 
treaty of Rome with Aetolia (Livy xxvi. 24), 
which, with Heuss, he believes provided for a 
temporary and not a permanent alliance. The 
other states for which provision was made 
merely became the amict of Rome and had no 
treaties with her. As amici they could take 
part in the fighting when and as they wished 
and also were free to withdraw when they 
wished, as the Peloponnesian states and Atta- 
lus did in 207. This did not mean a break in 
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the amicitia, and Rome was still obliged by her 
treaty with Aetolia to provide for them when 
making peace and did this at the Peace of 
Phoenice by means of the much-discussed ad- 
scriptio (xxix. 12. 14). This did not alter the 
relation of the states to Rome and did not in- 
dicate that they were her allies. Thus the 
Peace of Phoenice gives no key to Rome’s pol- 
icy, though Petzold on other grounds con- 
cludes that Rome in 205 had begun to think 
of the resumption of hostilities at a later date. 
On the other hand, the inclusion of Ilium and 
Athens among the adscripti is an annalistic 
falsification which assigns an entirely different 
value to the treaty and implies that Rome had 
assumed the protection of the states included. 
Ilium apparently was included to justify the 
later Roman claim to protect the Greeks of 
Asia; Athens, to justify the claim that the 
Second Macedonian War was fought in defense 
of Rome’s allies. 

This exposition gives a consistent and well- 
reasoned explanation of Rome’s policy during 
the First Macedonian War and of later annalis- 
tic distortion of it. It must be admitted that 
there is nothing in the two treaties discussed 
to disprove the crucial assertion that, aside 
from Aetolia, the Greek states associated 
with Rome during the war were bound to her 
merely by amicitia and not by special treaties. 
Whether this actually was so must depend on 
other evidence, and Petzold argues that this 
justifies his theory. For Attalus, his argu- 
ments are strong (pp. 18-19), but his attempt 
(pp. 19 ff.) to refute the arguments of Heuss 
for a treaty between Sparta and Rome is less 
successful. For his general interpretation, how- 
ever, the question of amicitia or treaty of al- 
liance is much less important than the ques- 
tion of annalistic falsification, on which he is 
on firm ground. 

Among detaiis that can be questioned, the 
discussion of the account in Pausanias i. 36. 
5-6 of the embassy of Cephisodorus of Athens 
to Rome (pp. 75-81, 110-13) is particularly 
important. Here Pausanias’ use of sources—a 
problem closely related to the author’s chief 
interest—is involved. Several scholars have 
held that the passage in question was derived 
directly from the inscription on the monument 


mentioned by Pausanias. Petzold’s argument 
is in brief that Paus. vii. 7.7 is derived from an 
annalistic source and refers back to i. 36. 5-6, 
which, consequently, is derived from the same 
source. This argument is a non sequitur, unless 
it is safe to take for granted that Pausanias 
never himself made independent use of inscrip- 
tions. Otherwise it is equally logical to suppose 
that he had made notes of the inscription and 
that when he wrote vii. 7. 7 he remembered 
that he had run down some material not in- 
cluded in the historical source used by himself 
and so proudly referred back to it. Now 
G. Daux, in his careful study of Pausanias’ 
account of Delphi, does not hesitate to con- 
clude that Pausanias read and made use of in- 
scriptions on monuments (Pausanias 4 Delphes 
[Paris, 1936], pp. 85, 116, 132-33, and passim). 
There is no particular reason for believing that 
he did not employ the same method in Attica. 
In his criticism of the work of others on the 
subject (pp. 110-13) Petzold has misrepresent- 
ed statements of McDonald and myself on a 
number of points and in particular attributed 
to me some patently absurd statements. This 
may be due to insufficient knowledge of Eng- 
lish. A couple of other points may be noted 
more briefly. Livy (xxxi. 8. 4) does not state 
that the declaration of war was issued through 
a fetial (p. 83). If Polybius (xvi. 24. 1) means 
that the consuls of 200 assumed office in No- 
vember (201), while Livy (xxxi. 5. 2) states 
that they assumed office on the Ides of March 
(pp. 68-69), this may not be a question of two 
rival dates but of information concerning the 
state of the Roman calendar at the time. 
Naturally, Petzold’s theory needs to be 
tested by further research. It also suggests a 
number of other questions that need investiga- 
tion. Granting that Petzold is right in the 
main, it is necessary also to tackle the far more 
difficult problem of the annalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Punic wars. Furthermore, in so 
far as it is possible, the interpretation of the 
later annalists should be compared with that 
of Fabius. Of even greater importance is the 
question of the extent to which the view of 
Roman policy later adopted—though not the 
falsifications of history introduced to support 
it—was contemporary with the events con- 
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cerned. Here the claim to fight for the free- 
dom of Greece certainly is to the point. Then, 
even if it is true that Livy frequently altered 
the speeches he took over from Polybius, it 
can be argued that the words of Nabis—‘‘cum 
vos intueor, Romanos esse video, qui rerum 
divinarum foedera, humanarum fidem socialem 
sanctissimam habeatis’” (Livy xxxiv. 31. 4)— 
are sarcastic, are derived from Polybius, and 
probably represent what Nabis actually said. 
To the point is also the remark of Petzold 
(p. 96, n. 35) that there was emphasis on Ro- 
man fides as early as the third century B.c. 
Yet no single study can cover everything. 
Whatever are the shortcomings of Petzold’s 
work, its positive qualities are such that it de- 
serves serious consideration. 


J. A. O. LARSEN 


University of Chicago 


The Gates of Dreams: An Archaeological Exam- 
ination of Vergil, Aeneid vi, 893-899. By 
Ernest Lesitr—e HiGHBARGER. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. (‘Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeology,” 
No. 30.) Pp. xiv+136. $3.00. 


The thesis of this book is found in two sen- 
tences in its Preface: 

It finally seemed clear that the “Gate of the 
Horns” is an Oriental concept of great antiquity, 
whose origin was lost even to the Greeks of 
Mycenaean times, though Homer reflects the 
idea. On the other hand, the “Gate of Ivory” 
appeared to be an invention of the fertile Greek 
imagination, probably originating in Mycenaean 
times. 


After stating the problem in chapter i, the au- 
thor devotes successive chapters to (ii) the 
oriental background (here, as elsewhere, he 
might have gained much from Gruppe’s Gr. 
Myth. u. Religionsgesch., I [1906], 400, n. 1; ef. 
also III Baruch 2:2-5, 3:1, 6:13; Enoch 72:2- 
31, 76: 1-14; Secrets of Enoch 13:2-4, 14:1-2, 
15:3, 16:1); (ili) the transmission to the Greek 
world, in which the sacred character and power 
of the bull in the Orient, Crete, and Myce- 


naean Greece are emphasized; (iv) Homer’s 
account, in which Highbarger finds (p. 49) five 
terms used to describe the entrance to the 
abode of the dead: the gate of the horns, the 
gate of the sun, the gate of Hades, the gate of 
weak dreams, and the gate of the dead—here 
the work of Weinreich on the gates of hell 
(Tiibing. Beitr. z. Altertumswiss., V [1924], 436- 
45) might have been considered; (v) Hesiod (in 
whom the author finally discovers allusion to 
the two “gates of the sky’) and succeeding 
Greek writers; (vi) Plato’s Vision of Er; (vii) 
the nether world and Elysium in Virgil, who 
appears to have innovated in three respects: 
(a) in bringing the ivory gate from the heavens 
(Mount Olympus) to earth, as the entrance to 
Hades; (6) in introducing among false dreams 
various oriental and Etruscan figures; and (c) 
by making Aeneas’s visit to the underworld an 
allegory of the soul’s experience in traveling 
from heaven to earth and back. Finally, in 
chapter viii, Aeneas’s visit is further developed 
as an allegory of the soul. 

The argumentation contains much interest- 
ing learning but also what appear to this re- 
viewer to be some rash assumptions and much 
imaginative hypothesis. Only a few criticisms 
of details may here be noted. Page 2, note 3, 
line 4: The words “has been’? must have 
dropped out. Page 4, note 11: It may be that 
Servius was the first to suggest the metaphori- 
cal interpretation that the gate of horn is the 
eye(s), that of ivory the mouth, yet the similar 
notion in Schol. Od. xix. 562 (ef. Hesych., s.v. 
doval yap re wbXat) may well derive from sources 
earlier even than Servius. Page 14: “.... aid- 
ed or laid in wait for the soul of the dead” 
scarcely flows from a “well of English unde- 
fyled.”’ Page 27: ‘The Minotaur, as bull-god, 
was very definitely associated with death, and 
when an athlete, attempting to vault over the 
back of a bull, became transfixed on the ani- 
mal’s horns, as he sometimes did, it might be 
said that he was halted at the ‘gate of the 
horns.’ Whether the Cretans ever used such an 
expression, or even knew of it, we cannot say.” 
The second sentence above seems indisputable, 
but the first highly fanciful, as does the feeling 
of the author (p. 33) that the gate of ivory is 
to be discovered on Mount Olympus. Page 37: 
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Physiological explanations of true and untrue 
dreams (see the passages collected by me in a 
note on Cic. De div. i. 61) are disregarded, and 
the tradition of the truth of dreams after 
midnight traced to “the common experience 
that after midnight one’s slumber is deepest’’ 
—a statement which not a few of us would 
qualify. Page 38: For true dreams coming 
through the gate of horn(s) cf. Nonn. xliv. 53; 
and for the gate of horns pictured as thick 
clouds add Schol. Il. v. 749; viii. 393; xiv. 288; 
Suid., s.v. rbXas obpavod. Page 39, note 41: One 
might add King Ahab’s ivory house (II Kings 
22:39; Amos 3:15). Page 40: The comparison 
of the cloudy gate of Olympus to ivory seems, 
like many cloud-pictures, a bit nebulous, 
though by page 47 it has (to the author) be- 
come probable. Page 48: Add Schol. Jl. ix. 
383: ovderore yap éuKds “Ounpos rbAnv dyoir, 
ah\a widas. Page 57: The Garden of the Hes- 
perides, though commonly placed in the West, 
was also localized in the Peloponnese, in Libya, 
or among the Hyperboreans (cf. my note on 
Virg. Aen. iv. 484; also on iv. 480 for the West 
as the abode of the dead). Page 66, line 13: For 
an as read as an. Page 69, line 12: Insert a. 
Page 70, note 8: On Somnia as children of 
Night add Cic. ND iii. 44, and Mayor’s note. 
Page 79: On the paraclausithyron see Copley 
in AJP, LX (1939), 333-49, and the other 
treatments cited by him. Pages 106-7: The 
reasoning that Virgil meant the gate of ivory 
to be the gate of the East seems oversubtle 
and to be attempting to fit various phenomena 
to the major hypothesis of the book. An at- 
tempt to prove or disprove the allegory sug- 
gested in chapter viii would probably be 
neither more nor less convincing than what the 
author has given us, for the interpretation of 
allegory is a game at which all can play with 
little danger that anyone will ever be beaten. 
Two passages in Hesychius (s.vv. 7ediovo wbXas, 
ovepeinoe mbAnor) might perhaps be added to 
those studied by the author, whose work, 
though both industrious and interesting, pro- 
vokes at many points the comment “perhaps.” 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


Harvard University 


A History of Early Christian Literature. By 
Epe@ar J. GoopspEED. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+324. 
$2.50. 


This, in the best sense of the word, is a 
popular book, such as only an experienced 
master of his subject could have written. 
There is no lack of larger histories, and special 
monographs on particular Christian writers or 
treatises are innumerable; but a succinct ac- 
count, suitable alike for the undergraduate 
and the educated layman, of Christian writings 
produced during the first three centuries of 
our era has been a long-felt want. More than 
half of the book is devoted to ‘‘Letters,”’ 
“Revelations,” ‘Apocryphal Gospels,” and 
“Acts,” the earliest apologists, and to miscel- 
laneous anonymous works. These chapters are 
particularly valuable and are obviously that 
part of the subject which is dearest to the au- 
thor’s own heart. They cover ground which is 
virtually unknown except to specialists; and 
the problems, literary and historical, that they 
raise are so many and so intricate that it is no 
small achievement to present them in this clear 
and simple manner without sacrifice of ac- 
curacy. In the later portions of the book the 
author reviews the more notable Fathers down 
to Dionysius of Alexandria in the East and to 
Lactantius and Victorinus of Pettau in the 
West. Two general criticisms might be made: 
the treatment of heretical works and doctrine 
might with advantage have been longer, and 
the accounts of the more notable writers are 
sometimes a little too cursory even for an intro- 
ductory book. The reader tends to become 
weary of reading long lists of treatises, many 
of them now lost, with only brief explanatory 
comment. It is to be regretted, especially in 
the case of Tertullian and of Origen, that Dr. 
Goodspeed has not given us a fuller analysis 
of their essential contribution to Christian 
thought. And were not Gregory Thauma- 
turgus and Methodius worthy of a paragraph 
or two? Methodius’ Symposium was a Chris- 
tian counterpart to Plato’s famous dialogue, 
and its author was, besides, one of the earliest 
opponents of Origen. In his last chapter Dr. 
Goodspeed has drawn up an interesting list of 
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“The Lost Books of Early Christian Litera- 
ture” and expresses the justifiable hope that 
some of them may yet be recovered. 

I would offer some criticisms of detail for the 
author’s consideration, in case this admirable 
little book should, as it deserves to do, reach a 
second edition. It is surprising that he still 
places Commodian (pp. 35 and 104) in the 
fifth century instead of in the third and conse- 
quently omits giving some account of this 
interesting poet. That the earlier date is cor- 
rect is now scarcely open to doubt, as has been 
shown most recently and most convincingly by 
Katwijk in the Introduction to his Lexicon 
Commodianeum (Amsterdam, 1934). In his re- 
marks (p. 92) on the survival of the Protevange- 
lium Iacobi, Dr. Goodspeed might have men- 
tioned its use by the Pseudo-Eustathius, es- 
pecially as the excerpts in the Genesis commen- 
tary prove that more than one recension of this 
gospel was in circulation at the end of the 
fourth century (see Fr. Zoepfl, Der Kommentar 
des Pseudo-Eustathius zum Hexaémeron [Miin- 
ster i.W., 1927], pp. 19-21). In spite of the au- 
thor’s arguments (pp. 158-61; cf. 169), I must 
confess myself still unconvinced that the 
Latin version of the Didache preserved in a 
Munich manuscript represents a translation of 
the original work. A Latin rendering made be- 
fore the middle of the second century is almost 
incredible; later on, with the more rapid 
growth of Christian communities in the West, 
we should have expected the longer Greek 
version to be translated, not the hypothetical 
short one. And is not the Melk fragment (p. 
158, n. 1) of the late ninth or early tenth cen- 
tury, not of the twelfth? It is a pity that Dr. 
Goodspeed apparently has not seen Hoppe’s 
edition of Tertullian’s Apologeticum (CSEL, 
Vol. LXIX) published in 1939. It enables the 
student to see the vulgate recension and the 
earlier recension represented by the lost Codex 
Fuldensis side by side; besides this, Hoppe is 
the first editor to use the Corbie manuscript 
of the late ninth century, which is now in 
Leningrad—a manuscript whose very existence 
some cocksure scholars had doubted. Dr. 
Goodspeed adheres to the form A pologeticus, 
but there can be no doubt that A pologeticum is 
correct; for against the solitary authority of 


Jerome we have the combined testimony of the 
best manuscripts, as well as of Lactantius and 
Isidore. What is meant by “atomistic,” on 
page 231, line 4? The word that we should 
have expected is “allegorical,” used three lines 
before. Dr. Goodspeed in assigning, on Har- 
nack’s authority, the Adversus aleatores of the 
Pseudo-Cyprian to Victor of Rome (p. 275) 
seems to have forgotten that Harnack himself 
subsequently abandoned this hypothesis. The 
author’s judgment of Arnobius is that of a 
theologian rather than that of a humanist and 
hardly does adequate justice to Arnobius’ un- 
usual knowledge of pagan literature in general 
and of Lucretius’ poem in particular. Why is 
Beatus of Libana singled out (p. 291) for 
special mention, as though he had been the 
first to utilize the Victorinus-Jerome commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse? That piece of exegesis 
had been used long before by Primasius; and, 
as I have shown elsewhere (Bede: His Life, 
Times, and Writings, ed. A. H. Thomson [Ox- 
ford, 1935], pp. 253-54), an enlarged version 
of it was in England and was used by Bede 
nearly a century before Beatus’ time. The 
title of Bardenhewer’s history (see p. 300) is 
Geschichte der altkirchlichen (not ‘altchrist- 
lichen’) Literatur. In making this slip Dr. 
Goodspeed has unwittingly revived an echo 
of an old controversy. When the first part of 
Bardenhewer’s book appeared, it was criti- 
cized inter alia for its title by Jiilicher and 
Harnack. Bardenhewer subsequently de- 
fended his position in the Preface to the second 
edition of Volume II. 


M. L. W. LaIsTNER 
Cornell University 


Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy: An 
Analysis of the Sources. By Kurt von 
Fritz. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xii+113. $2.00. 

This is a very important book for all who 
are concerned with the study of Pythagorean 
politics. Professor von Fritz presents a very 
clear and keen study of the fundamental prob- 
lems rising from the scattered character and 
varying reliability of the source material and 
also gives some attention to broader questions. 
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The first two chapters comprise a cautious 
and closely reasoned analysis of the tradition of 
Dicaearchus and especially of Aristoxenus, 
enumerating the more important historical 
passages which can definitely be attributed to 
the latter. In general, von Fritz supports the 
reliability of Aristoxenus, especially with rela- 
tion to the later history of the society, with 
which his informants, the “last Pythagoreans,”’ 
were most likely to be familiar; but he points 
out that the popular tradition represented by 
Dicaearchus is perhaps more likely to be accu- 
rate on the political character and extent of the 
revolution against the society. 

A question or two may be raised on matters 
of detail. Von Fritz makes some interesting 
observations on the “tendency” of Aristoxe- 
nus’ works on the Pythagoreans. They are gen- 
erally apologetic, representing the Pythag- 
oreans as kindly and peace-loving and con- 
stantly concerned, in politics, to “liberate” the 
cities of Magna Graecia. This much cannot be 
questioned. It is almost certain, however, that 
this “liberation” means, in fact, the assump- 
tion of control by the society, as the conquest 
of weaker nations in modern times has some- 
times been called “protection” or the like. 
(Von Fritz feels the force of this consideration 
with relation to the destruction of Sybaris [p. 
31, n. 5].) Thus the use of the word does not 
justify von Fritz’s statements that in Aristoxe- 
nus’ view the Pythagoreans worked for the 
establishment of a “liberal regime” (pp. 16, 21, 
25). Indeed, quite the opposite is indicated by 
what we know of Pythagorean political theory. 

Again, it does not seem right that when 
Aristoxenus states that the Pythagoreans 
abandoned politics after the revolt, partly be- 
cause of the “neglect’’ (6Avywpia) of the neigh- 
boring cities (Iam. VP 249), this should be 
interpreted positively to mean that in the view 
of Aristoxenus the revolt was confined to Cro- 
ton alone (p. 20; ef. also pp. 13, 16, 30). 

In his chapter on Timaeus, von Fritz begins 
by determining the passages on Pythagorean 
history which can without any doubt be as- 
signed to that author. This includes all of 
Justin xx. 4 and a number of passages from 
Iamblichus, Porphyry, and others, which can 


be brought into connection with passages 
where Timaeus is explicitly cited. 

Aside from these few sections, the author 
points out that we must be very cautious in as- 
signing material to Timaeus. Particularly is 
this true in regard to Iamblichus, who was a 
careless writer himself and derived his Timae- 
an material from the equally careless Apol- 
lonius of Tyana. He discusses at length two 
passages in particular from Iamblichus which 
have been assigned to Timaeus by Delatte and 
others. It is shown beyond doubt that Iam. 
VP 11 ff., the story of the early life and travels 
of Pythagoras, is carelessly compiled, with ma- 
terial not only from Timaeus but from other 
sources as well, and that the reconstructions of 
Timaeus’ chronology by Delatte and Rostagni 
are therefore almost certainly false. 

The other passage is Iam. VP 254-65—the 
long description of the persecutions of the 
society which follows almost immediately that 
of Aristoxenus. Here von Fritz maintains, on 
the basis of the general style of composition, 
confusions of fact, and chonological incon- 
sistencies, that in order to make a better story 
Apollonius has added to the account of 
Timaeus from other sources and from his own 
imagination. While it is impossible to discuss 
all the arguments here,! I think it can be shown 
that the discrepancies are caused not by the 
diversity of ultimate sources but by the fact 
that different parts of the same source are 
used. Probably the whole account, down to the 
end of section 261, is really concerned with the 
revolt headed by Cylon (named here as one of 
the anti-Pythagorean leaders), which took 
place toward the end of the sixth century, not 
long after the destruction of Sybaris (510 
B.c.). Then, omitting the account of the burn- 
ing of the house of Milo (about 454 B.c.), 
which had already been told in Aristoxenus’ 
words (though Iamblichus undoubtedly be- 
lieved it was simply a differently worded ac- 
count of the same event), Iamblichus passes to 
new material about the period after that event. 
It may be noted that Iamblichus himself be- 


1I have dealt with the matter more fully in my 
Early Pythagorean Politics in Practice and Theory 
(‘Connecticut College Monographs,”’ No. 2 (Baltimore: 
Waverly Press, 1942)), pp. 54 ff. 








trays the character of his composition when he 
says, at section 254 init.: 

Since Apollonius differs in some respects re- 
garding these same events, and also adds many 
things not included by these [i.e., Aristoxenus 
and Nicomachus], let us also compare his ac- 
count of the conspiracy against the Pythagoreans. 


Von Fritz himself has shown from different 
evidence that Timaeus mentioned two revolts, 
one in the lifetime of Pythagoras and one in the 
middle of the fifth century (p. 86). With re- 
gard to von Fritz’s statement that the Pythag- 
oreans opposed “both the dominant parties” 
(p. 61), it should be remarked that Cylon, 
from the description of all the authorities, is 
far from the representative of the traditional 
Greek aristocratic ideal; in fact, he is a perfect 
example of the “tyrannical man’”—an apos- 
tate from his class and an ally of the democrat 
Ninon. Finally, von Fritz has not shown a 
single example of a feature of the story which 
can be traced to any definite author besides 
Timaeus. (The references to Androcydes and 
Aristoxenus on pp. 59f. are highly conjec- 
tural.) 

In chapter iv (on ‘The Chronological Ques- 
tions and the Numismatic Evidence’’) the au- 
thor discusses a wide variety of problems 
without producing any startlingly new conclu- 
sions. In his analysis of the coins, though he 
suggests caution with respect to some particu- 
lar inferences, he agrees generally with the 
conclusions of Kahrstedt (Hermes, LITI [1918], 
180 ff.). 

In the last chapter (“The Character of the 
‘Pythagorean Rule’ in Southern Italy’) von 
Fritz develops the view that, while the political 
influence of the society cannot be completely 
denied, it is inaccurate to speak of an ac- 
tual rule by Pythagoreans as Pythagoreans. 
However, the highly centralized character of 
the society and the fact that the revolts as well 
were centralized and well organized and di- 
rected explicitly against the society as a po- 
litical instrumentality cast doubt upon this in- 
terpretation. It is important in assessing the 
political character of these revolts to bear in 
mind the specific demands made by their op- 
ponents—for example, that all citizens should 
share in the magistracies and that officials 
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should be responsible to representatives of the 
people (Iam. VP 257). Abolishment of debts 
and redistribution of land were also part of 
their program (ibid. 262). 

One of several explicit statements in our 
sources that the Pythagorean Society operated 
as a political organization is the well-known 
passage in Iam. VP 254, which is taken to im- 
ply that “their ‘rule’ is considered by Apol- 
lonios, that is, in this case, Timaios, as an in- 
direct rather than as a direct one” (Appen. 
C, p. 108). This interpretation is possible, how- 
ever, only if the hetaireia mentioned is taken 
as a different body from the Pythagorean So- 
ciety; and this is refuted by the wording of the 
parallel passage in Diogenes Laertius (viii. 1. 
3). 

Very few significant misprints have been 
noted. On page v the date of Kahrstedt’s 
article is given as 1932 instead of 1918; on page 
5 “design” has apparently been printed for 
“designate”; at page 16, line 8, read 248-51 for 
348-51; at line 12, read 249 for 349; page 36, 
column 1, top, read 176 for 170. 


Epwin L. Minar, Jr. 
Connecticut College 


Yale Classical Studies, Vol. VII. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 317+2 
pls.+4 figs. $3.00. 

This volume of the Yale Classical Studies 
comprises two not unrelated works: (1) “The 
Feriale Duranum,” by R. O. Fink, A.8. Hoey, 
and W. F. Snyder, an edition with commentary 
of the list of festivals found among the papyri 
of the Roman garrison at Dura-Europos during 
the season 1931-32, and (2) ‘Public Anniver- 
saries in the Roman Empire: The Epigraphi- 
cal Evidence for Their Observance during the 
First Three Centuries,” by W. F. Snyder, 4 
study of certain dated inscriptions, with special 
reference to their possible bearing on public 
anniversaries and festivals. 

The Feriale Duranum, a list of festivals writ- 
ten in Latin, is called feriale by the editors be- 
cause this name, for which there is ancient evi- 
dence, has previously been given to similar fes- 
tival lists. The document belongs to the reign 
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of Alexander Severus and provides important 
new evidence for the official calendar tradi- 
tion. The Feriale Duranum is, moreover, the 
only surviving military festival list. It is one 
of the earliest documents in rustic capitals, and 
one of the two surviving festival lists on papy- 
rus. The text provides fresh historical know]l- 
edge (e.g., on the chronology of certain em- 
perors), and it establishes the Roman charac- 
ter of the state military religion, proving at the 
same time that oriental elements were excluded 
and that the imperial cult was predominant. 

Preceding the text and commentary there 
is a detailed description of the papyrus, illus- 
trated by drawings. Next follow discussions of 
the date, paleography, and character ot the 
document. The text itself is accompanied by 
facsimiles showing exactly the lines seen on 
the papyrus by the editors, and in a pocket at 
the end of the volume there are two fine photo- 
graphic plates. The usefulness of the plates 
needs no comment; the facsimiles with the 
text are presumably meant to supplement the 
plates where it seems impossible to detect in 
the photograph certain marks which the edi- 
tors saw on the papyrus. Data on the readings 
appear in footnotes accompanying the text. 
There are further paleographical remarks in 
the commentary following the text. This com- 
mentary—a full discussion of the restorations, 
supported by extensive background material— 
takes up most of the work (pp. 50-162). Here, 
in hunting for cross-references, I longed for a 
running indication of column as well as line. 
Suggestions for the content of the missing por- 
tions of the Feriale come next, followed by a 
discussion of the imperial cults, cult acts in the 
list, and military religion. There are, finally, 
lists of inscriptions, papyri, literary sources, 
and a general selective index. 

This is a fine publication, well worthy of an 
important document. Collaboration is not an 
easy task, and the authors have produced a 
piece of collaborative workmanship enviable 
for its consistently exhaustive treatment of all 
problems. One feels assured that the careful 
discussion of the pros and cons of a particular 
restoration has generally worked for the best 
possible text. Where the editors face a diver- 
gence of interpretation, the dissenting opinion 


follows as a supplementary discussion. Parts 
of the commentary are themselves equivalent 
to separate articles (e.g., the welcome passage 
on Aeternitas, pp. 59-65, and the passage on 
Mars Ultor, pp. 120-25). In “The Feriale and 
Official Religion” (pp. 165-210), a passage 
worthy of special notice appears on pages 177- 
79 (on the single occurrence of dominus noster 
in the Feriale), showing good sense and imagi- 
nation in dealing with a seeming obstacle. At- 
tention is aptly called to the subordinate cult 
status of the Divae, in contrast with its impor- 
tance in the Acta fratrum Arvalium. On the 
whole these final sections will serve as solid 
reference material for any investigation of im- 
perial religion, military or otherwise, in the 
future. 

I noted the following slips. In note 297, 
page 90, “fig. 6” appears for “‘frg. 6.”’ A period 
is needed after the second PR on page 85. 
“That highly accentuated national character,” 
etc. (p. 209), is not a sentence. On page 114 
“TIT, 6” should be “III, 7.” 

The task undertaken in Mr. Snyder’s mono- 
graph requires extensive definition. It con- 
cerns inscriptions bearing the dates of public 
anniversaries in the first three centuries of the 
Empire, but only those inscriptions which do 
not contain specific reference to the anniver- 
saries whose dates they bear. A “leading pur- 
pose” is to show that these inscriptions ac- 
tually commemorate anniversaries. The term 
“anniversary” includes festivals like the Ves- 
talia and the Neptunalia (see p. 265), a usage 
that is questionable and somewhat confusing. 
There are three parts. Part I cites and com- 
ments on dated inscriptions which can reason- 
ably be connected with imperial anniversaries, 
chiefly birthdays and accessions. 

Part II, the purpose of which seems not to 
have been adequately thought out, is a com- 
pilation in calendar order of dated inscriptions 
of public character, including those treated 
more fully in Parts I and III. Attached to 
each date under which the inscriptions of that 
date are listed is ‘‘in the principal cases where 
it is known, the public significance of each 
date.”” Every inscription is not necessarily 
meant to be interpreted according to the sig- 
nificance indicated, and some of the dates may 
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be anniversaries not now known. There seems 
to be no clear scheme for selecting the anni- 
versaries or festivals to be named along with a 
given date. Certain ludi are named, but I am 
at a loss to understand the omission of others 
(e.g., the Apollinares) which survived to a 
late date. Why are the Equirria of February 
27 mentioned (p. 269), while those of March 14 
are ignored? Where is the Quinquatrus, the ex- 
tended March festival which occurs in the 
Feriale Duranum? 

A series of statistics on “some general as- 
pects of the evidence’’ is given on pages 292-96. 
Deductions from these are decidedly interest- 
ing as supporting literary evidence on the cal- 
endar, although, as the author states, the bear- 
ing of the statistics can be only approximate; 
for the weakness of a survey based on this evi- 
dence clearly lies in the fact that one cannot be 
sure that an inscription bearing a certain date 
is related to the anniversary or festival on that 
date. 

Part III consists of a new text and discus- 
sion of Gsell, Inscriptions latines de l’ Algérie, I, 
3041, which records dates identical with pub- 
lic anniversaries and which the author thinks 
may reflect a feriale of the colony of Theveste. 
Occasions are suggested for dates which are 
not known holidays. The list shows certain re- 
semblances, especially in the dates of imperial 
anniversaries, to the Fertale Duranum. This 
part is a satisfying complement to ‘The 
Feriale Duranum” and is, in my opinion, 
the outstanding contribution of Mr. Snyder’s 
study. 

ALINE ABAECHERLI BoycE 
American Numismatic Society 
New York City 


Der Instrumentalis als Kasus der Anschawung 
im Lateinischen. By Erik WISTRAND. 
(“Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift,” Vol. 
XLVII [1941], No. 25.) Géteborg: Wetter- 
gren & Kerbers Forlag, 1941. Pp. 1-30. 
Kr. 3. 

Write about the instrumental case in Latin, 
and up comes dignus ‘‘with the ablative” ; read 
the “learned”’ journals, and up comes, not even 
a respectably pickled King Charles’s head, but 


only a pale reflection of the apparition of a 
ghost—the etymology of dignus. So long as 
editors have a taste for the cadaverous, so long 
will the journals reek of ghastly and odorous 
exhumations, fetid cerements and all. Der- 
ivation of dignus from dico was proposed by 
Osthoff, by Lindsay, and by Fay; is condemned 
by Leumann, by Ernout and Meillet, and by 
Walde and Hofmann—for excellent reasons. 
But, since Language, XVI (1940), 90, has dis- 
interred it, Mr. Wistrand must reopen the 
grave once more in order to push the revenant 
in again, a costly ceremony that (with the dis- 
cussion of decet, dda, doxés, doxtuds, and the 
rest) has filled eight out of his scant twenty-six 
and a half pages of print—all because of that 
half-page in Language! It is probably too late 
now to remark that JAPA, LXVIII (1937), 
120-22, resurrects BSL, XXII (1921), 194f., 
as I remarked when first I read it, or that CQ, 
XXXV (1941), 127-35, resurrects even CQ, 
XV (1921), 176-82, and clothes the remains 
with several new shrouds. What other under- 
takers operate their cemeteries with such re- 
peated burials of the same real or faked corpse 
as some editors? There are, as Charles Lamb 
might have said, two races of scholars—those 
who read the journals and those who do not; 
and two classes of those who do not—those 
who know that what they are going to write 
and publish, right or wrong, must, save by 
some lucky but unlikely abnormity, have been 
said before and those who are going neither to 
publish nor to write and so care nothing at all 
about the entire hocus-pocus. 

Mr. Wistrand, however, who writes about 
the instrumental case in Latin, also reads; and 
he reads not only the journals but also both 
Latin texts and the grammars: hinc illae lacru- 
mae. Having read all this and knowing all 
about theories of cases, he defiantly comes out 
for the instrumental purus putus—that is, the 
instrumental of the means, as a “grammatical 
case” (“abstrakt grammatische Verwendung 
des Instrumentalis””)—and for the sociative, or 
so-called “instrumental of accompaniment,” 
as a “local case,” what he calls, after Jacob- 
sohn, an instrumental “der Anschauung,” 
which “eine konkret riumliche Bedeutung 
hat.” This on page 3. But in every reputable 
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work that I have read on the syntax of the 
Indo-European cases, bearing a date within 
the past century, both sociative and instru- 
mental have been held to be local cases. 
Mr. Wistrand promptly drops his grammati- 
cal instrumental, which might have been 
news, and devotes himself to the local in- 
strumental, “der Anschauung,” which is not, 
except in so far as he rearranges the ex- 
amples within a framework of classification 
that is in itself familiar enough. Since he 
confines himself to Latin, this is a matter of 
subjective judgment; and argument about it 
that is devoid, as his is, of the comparative 
method carries no conviction. Only grammari- 
ans, even Delbriick included (it does not ap- 
pear whether Mr. Wistrand would take the 
same view), have been capable of believing 
that you fight with your allies in the same sense 
(and therefore construction) as you fight with 
your enemies! That is because they read their 
modern “with” into Homeric Greek; but mod- 
ern English “with” has completely swallowed 
up the O.E. mid, “together with,” and O.E. 
wip, “against.” 

Mr. Wistrand argues that sociative meaning 
is derived from an older instrumental meaning; 
as if in order to walk with a friend it were first 
necessary to slay a foe with a sword, or at least 
impossible to reverse the order of such goings- 
onin language! Credat Iudaeus Apella, non ego. 
Sociative and instrumental meanings are con- 
temporary and always have been, no matter 
what cases or prepositions men do or do not 
use, for men have talked ever since they have 
made tools—or swords. In Indo-European 
there may conceivably have been, as Hirt more 
than once suggested, originally distinct socia- 
tive and instrumental endings. Of that, how- 
ever, there is no proof. 

I began Mr. Wistrand’s monograph by look- 
ing at his Index and missed wtor at once. 
Wrong; it appears in the discussion on page 8. 
There is no discussion of mea réfert. This might 
well be investigated on the hypothesis that 
properly there is no syntactic connection be- 
tween med and ré- in réfert, that ré- has in origin 
nothing to do with res (ef. nihil réfert and mea 
interest), and that med is the prosecutive instru- 
mental, like recta. Thus med réfert would be 


“it’s right along my way, down my alley.” 
The quantity of the é in réfert is a difficulty; 
but the first syllable is long in rettulit and in 
rellatum (on which, and others, see Sommer, p. 
208). In mea réfert the meaning separated ré- 
fert from réfero, for the doctrine that ré- in 
réfert was to be construed with me, etc., is an- 
cient (Festus, 356 L.). What started as mea 
(se. wid) réfert became mea réfert. 


J. WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portu- 
guese Territory. By N. P. Sacks. (Diss., 
University of Pennsylvania.) (‘‘Publica- 
tion of the Series in Romance Languages 
and Literatures,” No. 32.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 
ix+179. $2.00. 

This work, done on the suggestion and un- 
der the supervision of Professor E. B. Williams, 
gives us the material of linguistic interest 
which may be found in most of the dated Latin 
documents of Portugal between the years A.D. 
770 and 1192 (these two dates should figure on 
the cover of the volume). It is nothing else 
than a careful classification of material, and it 
has to be judged as such. As such, it is excel- 
lent and furnishes us with precious firsthand 
elements for the study of that obscure period 
of the language spoken in Portugal. It there- 
fore most happily enlarges our knowledge be- 
yond the chronological limits of the current 
historical Portuguese grammars, which start, 
as usual, with the oldest Portuguese documents, 
that is, the documents redacted entirely in Por- 
tuguese. 

I will choose only one example, but a most 
significant one. In the Romance domain we 
find two “definite” articles: ipse and tlle. The 
first one is obviously the older one, as it is 
found in all ancient colonies (anterior to 100 
B.c.): southern Italy, Sicily (cf. Bertoni, Italia 
dialettale (Milan, 1916], p. 171), Sardinia, 
Provence, Gascony, Catalonia, Mallorca, have, 
or show that they have had, ipse as article; all 
more recent colonies (northern Gaul, Rhaetia, 
Dacia) and, of course, Italy have ille, which 
has encroached extensively, and is still en- 
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croaching, on the ancient area of ipse (cf. 
Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. Rom., I, 135-43). This 
comparatively regular distribution showed only 
one big flaw: Spain and Portugal, contrary to 
our expectation (as they are a very old colonial 
area), present tlle and not ipse. It is an idea 
which I have cherished for many years (al- 
though I have never published anything about 
it), that therefore ille in Iberia must be due to a 
later penetration (probably from the Gallic 
area) and that 7pse must have been the ancient, 
Ibero-Latin form of the article. Of this idea I 
had until now no direct and clear documentary 
proof. This is given now by Mr. Sacks’s work, 
and I could scarcely wish for a better one. In 
the older documents studied by Sacks (from 
773 to 1109) there are forty-one instances of 
ipse! as article and only six of tlle; whereas, 
from 1109 until 1188, all twenty-one instances 
of the article show tlle. Historical Portuguese 
has exclusively tlle; and this is, of course, the 
only form given by Williams (From Latin to 
Portuguese, pp. 137 ff.). I may mention that 
also Menéndez Pidal in his Origenes del espafiol 
(p. 355) says that “en todas las regiones [of 
Spain] se usa, al lado de ille, el demostrativo 
ipse con valor atenuado, a modo de articulo”’; 
and, although he quotes only a few instances 
(one from the Mio Cid, p. 330), he lets us un- 
derstand that there are many more. This ex- 
ample is sufficient to show what an enrichment 
of our knowledge Mr. Sacks’s work represents. 

Although it is not so clear as the preceding 
and is moreover testis unus, I would nevertheless 
also call the attention of the reader to the only 
case of comparison (or of “irregular” compari- 
son?) quoted by Sacks (plus melioras, p. 85 
{[a.D. 1011]). Isolated as it is, it still gives us an 
old evidence of the use of the comparative plis 
fortis in Old Portuguese (as opposed to the type 
magis fortis of modern Portuguese and of Span- 
ish). It is a very interesting example of 
an Italo-Galloroman innovation which has 
reached Portugal but not Castile (another 
could be perhaps the se in opposition to Span. 
st, whether they come from Lat. si or sic [ef. 
Bartoli, Jntrod., pp. 66, 107]}). Further investi- 


1 But I think I can see many more examples of ipse 
article (and some very old ones) in pp. 107-13; why 
are they not listed in § 154, pp. 88-91? 
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gation of similar cases should be extremely use- 
ful, in my opinion. 

At the end of the pamphlet Mr. Sacks gives, 
very fittingly, an extract, in chronological or- 
der, of the earliest evidence for every impor- 
tant phonetic, morphological, and syntactical 
change which occurred in the transition from 
Latin to Portuguese and which can be dated 
with some probability after the year 770. 
These dates, as far as the phonetics are con- 
cerned, do not change very much those which 
we knew or guessed before (cf., e.g., for the 
sonorization Menéndez-Pidal, op. cit., 248 ff.). 
They are more or less contemporary with the 
dates for Spain but much later than the corre- 
sponding dates for France, as we may see from 
the following instances (I take the material for 
France from E. Richter, ‘‘Beitrige zur Gesch. 
der Romanismen,” Chronologische Phonetik des 
Franzés. bis zum Ende des 8. Jh., and for Spain 
from Menéndez-Pidal, op. cit., pp. 104 f., 248 
fn.) 
intervocalic -c->-g-: Portugal, 875; Spain, 870; 

France, 514 
intervocalic -t->-d-: Portugal, 871; Spain, 908; 

France, fourth century 
intervocalic -p->-b-: Portugal, 944; Spain, 908; 

France, Gregory of Tours (died in 604) 


This seems to show that this innovation 
(and others) came from France (or through 
France) to Iberia and not the other way 
around, if we admit a connection (which seems 
inescapable to me). Nevertheless, it should al- 
ways be kept in mind that these Portuguese 
documents start in 770, whereas the Spanish 
ones are even later, and that a casual gap is al- 
ways possible. 

As a detail which has, however, a certain 
importance, I will remark that the year 883 
cannot be given, without any remark (p. 159), 
as the earliest date of the change au>o (or ou) 
in a document, since the word in question is ob- 
viously foce (p. 13, Dip. 7), Class. Lat. faucem, 
and since for all Romance languages we have to 
start from a plebeian form, fdcem (ef. It. foce, 
Log. foge, and Lat. fdcdle, focaneus, suffdcd, 
offocd, It. affogo), exactly as in the case of 
(caulis:) cdlis, (cauda:) céda (It. coda), attested 
in Varro and Cicero (cf. Walde-Hofmann, 
Wb., s.uu.; Ernout-Meillet, Dict.2, s.wu.; Ern- 
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out, Elém. dial.; Meyer-Liibke, Wb.*; Thesau- 
rus, s.u.; Sommer, Hb.’, pp. 78 f.; Meyer-Liib- 
ke, Einfiihrung’, pp. 121 and 130; Rosetti, 
Istoria limbii romane, 1, 67; J. Briich, Glotta, 
XXVI, 174 ff.). This also explains to us perfect- 
ly why in these documents we always find 
foce(m) with o but all the other words (cautum, 
causa, aurum, ete.) with ou, without any ex- 
ception (p. 13; for the doo of p. 72, § 135, prob- 
ably also represents dou; the final -o is due to 
the analogy of the Ist pers. sing. of the other 
verbs). The oldest instance of au>ou is 
therefore again the M ourili cited by Piel in BF, 
II, p. 186 (a.p. 924). 

In conclusion, I think the work of Mr. 
Sacks is a very useful one for every scholar in- 
terested in this field and perfectly fulfils, apart 
from some details, the aim which it proposed. 


G. BonFANTE 
Princeton University 


Die PIAOZOPIA des I sokrates im Spiegel threr 
Terminologie: Untersuchungen zur friih- 
attischen Rhetorik und Stillehre. By Hans 
Wersporrer, S.J. (‘‘Klassisch-philolo- 
gische Studien,’’ herausgegeben von ERNST 
BickeL, Hans Herter, CHRISTIAN JEN- 
sen, No. XIII.) Leipzig, 1940. Pp. 164. 
Rm. 7. 


As every student of Greek literature knows, 
“philosophy” in Isocrates has nothing in com- 
mon with the speculative and metaphysical in- 
quiries of Plato. To the great orator, as to the 
Sophists, codia consisted of correct thought, 
speech, and action (ed dpovelv, eb Eye, eb 
mparrev); the activity of both student and 
teacher which concerned itself with this aim 
might appropriately be named ¢uAogodgia. This 
somewhat vague conception is the subject of 
Wersdorfer’s excellent dissertation, which 
studies and analyzes the most important terms 
in Isocrates’ speeches and letters in an effort to 
determine more precisely just what he meant 
by his “philosophy.”’ The work is all the more 
welcome because (as Wersdérfer points out) 
Isocrates is not the man to make precise dis- 
tinctions in his use of technical terms; the very 
words which are most important for his the- 
ories are the most ambiguous (e.g., Wersdérfer 


lists seven different meanings or “groups of 
meanings,” for the term idéa), so that the 
meaning of a term in any given passage has to 
be determined by the context and by compari- 
son with similar passages. Wersdérfer applies 
himself to this task with extraordinary thor- 
oughness and skill. The first part of the work is 
concerned with the fundamental terms zpézov, 
Kawvov, id€a, and xarpds (and synonymous ex- 
pressions). The results of this investigation 
are then applied to an interpretation of Isoc- 
rates’ educational program as outlined in the 
speech Against the Sophists. The second part 
of the work deals with Isocrates’ stylistic the- 
ories, with special reference to the terms used 
to denote the essential qualities, or “virtues,” 
of style (aperai rijs Ne~ews). 

It is extremely difficult to give a summary 
of such a work, in which so much of the value 
lies in the keen analysis of individual passages 
and in which the conclusions are judicious rath- 
er than startlingly novel. Only a few of Wers- 
dérfer’s most interesting points can be men- 
tioned in this review. 

In view of the general belief in Isocrates’ 
lack of concern for originality, it is interesting 
to discover that he really insists on originality 
in oratory. In his chapter on xavdv Wers- 
dérfer points out four types of originality rec- 
ognized by Isocrates. First, a totally new 
theme may be used; this is not required; in 
fact, Isocrates criticizes those speakers who 
choose a trivial and inappropriate theme 
merely because it is novel. An old theme offers 
three possibilities for originality: (1) new sub- 
ject matter and topics may be discovered (this 
is required for the purely epideictic speech like 
the Helen) ; (2) previously treated subject mat- 
ter may be used, provided the author has new 
ideas to offer, adapts the material to the pres- 
ent circumstances, and presents it in an inde- 
pendent artistic form (e.g., the Panegyric) ; and 
(3) both subject matter and thought may be 
old, the only originality lying in the artistic ar- 
rangement and expression. This type is suit- 
able only for hortatory speeches (zrapauvéceis). 
In modern critical parlance we might call these 
three types “Originality of Subject Matter,” 
“Originality of Content,’”’ and “Originality of 
Form”’; and Isocrates’ classification offers us a 
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convenient frame of reference for judging the 
originality of almost any piece of classical lit- 
erature. (For example, the apparent lack of 
originality in so much of Horace may be ex- 
plained by the fact that many of his poems can 
be classified rhetorically as rapavécets.) 

As for the other terms in the first part, id€ac 
(eién) are the elements of rhetoric—the prin- 
ciples and modes of thought which form the 
basis for a theory of rhetoric (e.g., the special 
aims of the different genres of oratory, the 
various means of persuasion, the common- 
places, etc.). These are objects of émuornun and 
can be conveyed to the student by direct in- 
struction. On the other hand, the concepts of 
mpeérrov and Kka:pés—the principles of propriety 
and due measure or proportion in both speech 
and action—can be grasped only through 6déa. 
Hence Isocrates in his educational program in- 
sists that oratory is not a mechanical “art’’ 
like reading and writing but a creative activ- 
ity, which cannot be taught. Although he 
claims to instruct his students in all the idéa of 
oratory, the difficult part of the art, which con- 
sists in choosing the right idéa in any given 
circumstance and using them in accordance 
with the laws of mpémov and xatpés, can be 
learned by a truly gifted nature only through 
observation and experience. Thus Wersdérfer 
arrives at the familiar educational doctrine of 
Isocrates: gvots is most important; then ex- 
perience and practice; and third and last, di- 
rect instruction. 

The more technical second part, dealing 
with stylistic matters, collects and interprets 
all passages in which Isocrates expresses him- 
self on questions of style. Wersdorfer finds evi- 
dence that the four canonic “virtues of style” 
(purity, clarity, propriety, and ornamentation) 
were recognized by Isocrates as the essential 
qualities of a good style. Several other theories 
of later rhetoric can also be traced back to 
Isocrates—e.g., the doctrine of the kinds of 
style, especially the distinction between the 
genus lenue and the genus medium. Wersdérfer 
concludes with an interesting chapter on the 
supposed controversy between Isocrates and 
Alcidamas on the relative merits of the exact, 
written style and the style of extemporaneous 
speeches; Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 12) apparently re- 
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fers to this controversy in his remarks on the 
Aééts ypagukny and the A€ks aywuoriKy and set- 
tles it by pointing out that each style has its 
peculiar merit and appropriate province. 

The work is excellently done throughout. 
The book has copious indexes which make it a 
most convenient work of reference for the read- 
er of Isocrates to consult; the first section is 
extremely valuable for the rich documentation 
bearing on Isocrates’ educational doctrines and 
the meaning of his philosophy; and the second 
part forms, in effect, an Isocratean treatise 
tept Aée~ews. It is a pleasure to commend this 
thought-provoking treatise, and it is hearten- 
ing to see impartial and sound works of scholar- 
ship still coming from Germany. 


Cuar_es T. Murpnry 


Princeton University 


The Excavation of a Roman Temple at Corinth. 
By Sara EvizABETH FREEMAN. (Extract- 
ed from Corinth: Results of Excavations Con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Vol. I, Part II: Architec- 
ture, pp. 166-236.) (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity dissertation, 1934.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. 


Miss Freeman’s dissertation is a publication 
of Temple E in Corinth to which the massive 
podium of opus incertum west of the Agora and 
about 50 meters south of the Fountain of 
Glauke belongs. This separate publication as 
a dissertation does not include the plates neces- 
sary to its detailed study; they are to be found 
in the portfolio of plates which accompanies 
the volume from which it is extracted (Corinth, 
Vol. I, Part II, Pls. XVITI-XX). 

The excavation of the temple did not settle 
the problem of its identification, which still de- 
pends on the interpretation of Pausanias’ de- 
scription of Corinth—assuming, of course, that 
he mentioned the building. Miss Freeman, 
while finally holding to its noncommittal des- 
ignation as “Temple E,” discusses three possi- 
bilities from Pausanias: (1) the temple of Oc- 
tavia (ii. 3. 1; identified by Frazer as the 
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temple of the Gens Iulia depicted on a coin of 
Tiberius); (2) the temple of Tyche (ii. 2. 8); 
and (8) the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (ii. 
4. 5). Although the first is stated to be the 
most obvious identification on the basis of 
Pausanias (leaving aside the implications of 
Frazer’s view), it is rejected as improbable on 
the grounds that Claudius and Domitian, in 
whose reigns the chief building periods of 
Temple E probably fell, would have had no 
interest in a temple dedicated to Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus. The second possibility, 
that it is the temple of Tyche, depends largely 
on the interpretation of Pausanias’ opening 
paragraph describing the buildings in the re- 
gion of the market place, which may, as seems 
probable, refer only to its east end. Accord- 
ingly that is admitted only as a possibility, 
and Miss Freeman argues strongly that Tem- 
ple E is the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Pausanias refers to that temple in the series of 
buildings on the road to Sicyon, enumerated, 
as far as they have been identified, from south 
to north. The temple is mentioned after the 
precinct of Athena Chalinitis as beyond the 
Theater. Since the Theater is north of the 
Odeion and about 200 meters from Temple E, 
the description is not readily applicable to the 
site of Temple E. It is argued, however, that, 
because of the arrangement of buildings and 
levels, Pausanias would have had a clear view 
of Temple © only by the precinct of Athena 
Chalinitis (the site of which, however, is not 
precisely known). In such arguments it is, of 
course, necessary to make hypothetical as- 
sumptions about Pausanias’ method. To the 
reviewer it seems that the parenthetical de- 
scription of the temple of Octavia can apply to 
the site of Temple E better than can the refer- 
ence to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and 
that the evidence of Pausanias outweighs the 
consideration of Claudius’ or Domitian’s inter- 
est in a temple of Octavia in the absence of any 
evidence either for or against that interest. 

As in other sections of Corinth the Roman 
rebuilding in the area of the temple was found 
to have almost obliterated any monumental 
remains of the Greek period. Some cisterns 
and wells were discovered which contained pot- 
tery and terra cottas of the archaic period. 


They have been published in part already 
(Stillwell, ““A Terracotta Group at Corinth,” 
Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps on 
His Seventieth Birthday, pp. 318-22; Boulter, 
“A Pottery Deposit near Temple E at Cor- 
inth,” AJA, XLI [1937], 217-36), and the au- 
thor gives only a brief description of the cis- 
terns. The votive character of the deposits is 
noted, and Miss Freeman suggests that an 
early sanctuary existed in the locality. No 
trace of such a structure was discovered, how- 
ever, and the only important remains belong 
to the Roman temple. 

Two distinct periods of construction were 
established for the temple. Of the earlier, only 
a concrete foundation, with a row of irregular 
poros blocks set around it, and a heavy wall 
at right angles to the west end of the founda- 
tion remain in situ. The wall was apparently 
contemporary with the foundation and de- 
signed to hold back the loose fill at its south- 
west corner. A few poros blocks covered with 
stucco probably from the superstructure of the 
earlier building were reused in the later, but 
their condition did not allow a reconstruction 
to be made. The early building is dated to a 
period shortly after a.p. 41 by a coin minted in 
Caligula’s reign apparently lost at the time of 
the construction of the buttress wall. The au- 
thor conjectures that the building was de- 
stroyed, like other buildings in Corinth, by the 
earthquake of A.D. 77. 

This short-lived structure was succeeded 
about the end of the first century a.D. by a 
more pretentious marble temple to which the 
podium of opus incertum belonged. The second 
temple was shifted farther to the west than its 
predecessor, and the podium was constructed 
partly on the foundation of the earlier building 
and partly on a new foundation. The podium 
itself was incased with blocks which were in 
turn concealed with a revetment of marble. 
This temple remained in use until the middle 
of the fourth century, when it was destroyed 
by fire, of which evident traces are visible on 
the wall blocks. 

The remains of the superstructure were suf- 
ficient to allow a reconstruction of the order 
and plan, since blocks of almost every element, 
with the important exception of the frieze, 
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were found. With these Miss Freeman recon- 
structs on the podium a hexastyle temple, 
fully peripteral with twelve columns on the 
sides. It is noted that the complete peristyle 
and the long narrow cella with a shallow 
pronaos are probably due to local Greek influ- 
ence (p. 209). The columns of the temple had 
unfluted shafts and Corinthian capitals show- 
ing some variety of treatment. A drawing of 
one capital (by J. Shelley) is given on Plate XX 
and one of the whole order on Plate XIX. The 
drawing does far more than justice to the capi- 
tals, to judge of their quality as shown in the 
photographs. The architectural material is pre- 
sented in the form of a catalogue with a full 
description of each important and rather too 
many unimportant blocks. A sketched recon- 
struction of a column would have saved the 
reader some arithmetical struggles in following 
the calculation of the height of a shaft (p. 187). 
The drawings to scale of important blocks are 
clear and very useful. 

The more important fragments of sculp- 
ture connected with the temple by their prov- 
enance are catalogued, and a pedimental recon- 
struction is suggested. The fragments fall into 
two stylistic groups: some well-preserved fe- 
male heads derived from fourth-century and 
Hellenistic prototypes and some draped figures 
of fifth-century style which Miss Freeman con- 
siders to have been adapted from figures in the 
Parthenon pediment. It is suggested with 
some reserve that both formed part of the 
pedimental groups, tentatively reconstructed 
as an assembly of the gods in the east end and 
the representation of some local myth in the 
west. 

The author has presented in very full and 
clear detail all the information pertinent to the 
study of the temple. The method of presenta- 
tion, through catalogues and schematized sec- 
tional treatment is, however, open to criticism 
as it lays too much of the onus of a conception 
of the structure as a whole, its architectural 
peculiarities, and its history on the reader. A 
more complete summary in the conclusion with 
a compensatory lightening of the preceding 
sections might have remedied this, or a more 
synthesized treatment singling out important 
individual pieces as needed rather than an at- 
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tempt to treat the individual elements of the 
building and the pertinent “finds” in such de- 
tail. 


Car. ROoEBUCK 
Bishop’s College School 


Lennoxville, P.Q. 


Greek Popular Religion. By Martin P. Nits- 
son. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xvili+166. $2.50. 

This volume appears as No. 1 in the “New 
Series of American Lectures on the History of 
Religions,” sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. The lectures which 
comprise the book were delivered by Professor 
Nilsson during his visit to the United States in 
1939-40, and those who had the opportunity of 
hearing the lectures have eagerly awaited their 
publication. Much in the book is not new, but 
it presents in readable style a very interesting 
treatment of the popular religion of Greece, 
that is, the religion of the masses which, while 
of a lower level than the religious ideas of the 
great Greek writers, yet to a far greater extent 
determined the fate of Greek religion as a 
whole. Nilsson’s thesis is that religion is de- 
pendent on the conditions of life. Changes in 
these effect corresponding changes in religion. 
Greek religion was basically agricultural; but, 
when industry and commerce developed and 
changes occurred in political life, religion ex- 
perienced changes because it always tried to 
find new forms corresponding to the new needs 
and the new ideas of the people. But, in the 
backward parts of the country where the old 
mode of life went on, the old popular religion 
remained more or less static, and many of its 
forms have continued to our own day, whereas 
the great gods and their cults were almost com- 
pletely driven out by a new religion. Nilsson 
rightly sounds a warning against mistaking the 
popular religion for the primitive elements, 
which, although they persisted to a large ex- 
tent, were yet influenced by the development 
of Greek civilization and political life. 

Nilsson is a past master at tracing the de- 
velopment of religious practices and beliefs. 
Thus in the lecture on the religion of Eleusis (a 
brief presentation of the arguments contained 
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in “Die eleusinischen Gottheiten,” Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, XXXII, 79 ff.) he shows 
simply and convincingly the growth of the 
Eleusinian religion from the simple agrarian 
cult which was its foundation up to the fully 
developed Eleusinian religion of the fifth cen- 
tury. In the lecture on the house and family it 
is interesting to note that the cult of the 
phratry gods of the Attic state is viewed as 
merely an extension of the family and house 
cult. In the great festivals (“The Cities: The 
Panegyreis’’), where the sacred and secular 
sides of Greek life mingled (this mingling still 
to be noted in modern Greek panegyreis), we 
see most prominently the social aspect of 
Greek religion. Very interesting is the lecture 
on legalism and superstition in which Nilsson 
refutes the general opinion that the Greeks of 
the classical age were free from superstition. 
He finds a great deal of superstition even when 
Greek culture was at its height. In the final 
lecture (“‘Seers and Oracles’’) Nilsson finds the 
real opposition in fifth-century religion to be 
that between the art of foretelling the future 
and the physical explanations of natural phi- 
losophy. But, as Mr. Nilsson points out, al- 
though the latter undermined belief in the 
former, the desire to know the future was 
strong, and the art of foretelling the future per- 
sisted as a part of popular religion into late 
antiquity. 

Thirty-nine illustrations in addition to the 
Frontispiece—the charming Demeter, Trip- 
tolemus, and Kore votive relief from the Na- 
tional Museum in Athens—serve to make 
some of the author’s points clearer. This book 
is a most valuable contribution to the much 
neglected problem of the religion of the aver- 
age Greek. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Hori Apollinis Hieroglyphica. Saggio introdut- 
tivo, edizione critica del testo, e commento, 
di Francesco Ssorpone. Napoli: Luigi 
Loftredo, 1940/XVIII. Pp. Ixviii+226. L. 
80. 


This, the twelfth edition of Horapollon, ap- 
pears a hundred years after the eleventh, uti- 


lizes twice as many manuscripts as any prede- 
cessor, and classifies the manuscripts for the 
first time. The manuscripts are shown to be- 
long to two closely related families; no attempt 
is made to date the lost archetype, but it is sug- 
gested (p. vii) that the work may have sur- 
vived through the Middle Ages in a single 
copy. As far as I can judge by comparing sam- 
ples of his work with that of Leemans, Sbor- 
done’s editing is sound in principle! and accu- 
rate in execution. 

Much space is devoted to the Hellenistic 
background of Horapollon. This may perhaps 
be the most important part of Sbordone’s 
work, but I shall leave its evaluation to others. 

The author or compiler of the existing text 
certainly could not read hieroglyphic but did 
read Greek; hence the Hellenistic elements 
must bulk large in any commentary. But the 
text claims to give us only Egyptian ideas, and 
in truth a large part of the material rests ulti- 
mately on Egyptian sources. It is dangerous, 
therefore, to look for Horapollon’s sources in 
Greek or Latin texts (as Sbordone constantly 
does) without knowing exactly what is or can 
be genuine Egyptian. Unhappily, no modern 
Egyptologist has published more than desul- 
tory notes on the subject. Sbordone, a Hellen- 
ist by profession, has tried to meet this need 
also and has sought help from an Egyptologist 
(F. W. von Bissing), but the product is uneven. 
In some cases he has achieved original and val- 
uable results—e.g., in II, 26, where he correctly 
explains rrepov dépa onuaive as a reference to 
the feather symbol of the air-god Shu. But 
elsewhere he overlooks facts which are easily 
accessible? and even has the misplaced courage 


1A single criticism: Sbordone seems to me to err 
in printing the title of II, 25 as [ds aigvidiov Odvarov. 
Algvidvov occurs only in one late manuscript, spoils 
the sense of the title, and has its obvious source in the 
4¢vw, which occurs twice in the next two lines, once in 
association with @avaros. Be it added that Sbordone 
has definitely improved the text at more than one 
point—e.g., II, 30, where his ééexa (manuscripts, 4 déa) 
gives a reasonable sense for the first time. 


2E.g., in his note on I, 11, Sbordone disputes 
Horapollon’s statement that yiy is written for éavrév 
....% dpaxuds do, though it has long been known 
that }\ served in Greek times as a word-sign for 
rnpt, ‘‘year,"’ and for kdt, the Egyptian ancestor of 
Coptic KITE, “double drachma’’ (Erman-Grapow, 
Worterbuch, II, 429, and V, 79). 
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to reject true statements of earlier commenta- 
tors which he has not overlooked.’ 

In sum, we are indebted to Sbordone for a 
new and apparently very good edition of a text 
which had long been unobtainable and for 
some positive contributions to its interpreta- 
tion, even from the Egyptian side; but an ade- 
quate Egyptological commentary is still want- 
ing. 

WiuuiaM F. EDGERTON 


University of Chicago 


Plato: Selected Passages. By Sir R. W. Livine- 
STONE. (‘World’s Classics.’’) London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xxiv-+220. $0.80. 

Plato: On the Trial and Death of Socrates: 
“Euthyphro,” “Apology,” “Crito,” ‘“Phae- 
do.” By Lane Cooper. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+200. 
$2.00. 

The belief that the present generation re- 
quires new rendition and interpretation of 
Plato continues to call forth books, and the two 
works here under review represent two differ- 
ent methods which may be employed. 

Livingstone, under nine rubrics like “Socra- 
tes,” “Love,” “Religion,” “Politics,” and ‘“Ed- 
ucation,” groups brief selections in a modified 
version of Jowett’s translation. The editor’s 
purpose is explicit: “It is hoped that this book 
will introduce Plato to some persons who do 
not know him and encourage them to make his 
closer acquaintance” (p. xxiii). With this end 
in view Livingstone has accepted certain limi- 
tations: 

I have not attempted to give a complete view 
of his philosophy nor do the extracts under each 
topic necessarily give a complete account of 
Plato’s views on it..... I have avoided the 
technical and abstruse parts of his philosophy 
and anything which needs for its understanding 
special knowledge of Athenian life or Platonic 
thought [pp. xxi—xxii]. 

*E.g., Sbordone thinks Leemans was wrong in 
identifying xvvoxépados=dpy4 (I, 14) with Fp, determi- 


native of knd, ‘‘be angry’’ (Erman-Grapow, op. cit., 
V, 56). 
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Though a few infelicities appear in the In- 
troduction (as, for example, the apparent loca- 
tion of Plato’s work in the fifth century [p. 
xviii]), this material seems well suited for its 
purpose. The attempt to convey to the reader 
some idea of the concepts involved for a Greek 
in the words translated by “virtue,” “temper- 
ance,” and “justice” is particularly praise- 
worthy. The revisions made in the translation 
are also usually for the better and help produce 
a very readable text. 

The modesty of the editor’s claims practical- 
ly forestalls criticism on particular points. In 
regard to the larger question of general method, 
one may well wish to argue whether the read- 
ing of short extracts concerning various topics 


is likely to have the protreptic effect desired . 


and whether this sort of contact with Plato 
constitutes the best introduction to him. Here 
again, however, the editor partially disarms 
the critic by suggesting a further course of 
reading in complete dialogues. In short, those 
who believe in the method of brief selections 
will find here satisfactory, and even happy, se- 
lection and annotation. 

In the second book, instead of selections 
from many dialogues, Cooper offers complete 
translations of the first tetralogy. Although 
the dust-jacket states: ‘“The introductory mat- 
ter....along with the translations, is de- 
signed for college students, and even younger 
persons, as well as the general reader,”’ if one 
examines the actual contents, the purpose of 
this volume and the type of audience envisaged 
for it are much less clear. Certainly the Intro- 
duction makes little pretense of offering such 
material as might be considered necessary in a 
work aimed at the audience mentioned. Rath- 
er, it treats the history of the dialogue and its 
analysis in terms of the Poetics. For the gen- 
eral reader these matters are not of immediate 
importance, and for one without a fair knowl- 
edge of Greek literature the historical section 
is not likely to be illuminating. Yet for the 
reader with special knowledge the discussions 
are probably couched in too general terms to 
be useful. 

The introductions to the individual dia- 
logues are even less satisfactory. For the most 
part they seem incidental and somewhat ran- 
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dom reflections on Plato in general or particu- 
lar points in the dialogues rather than material 
written expressly to occupy the place they at- 
tempt to fill. Of the four introductions, that to 
the Euthyphro is the worst; if enthusiasm is an 
important attribute in a teacher, certainly its 
apologetic opposite is reprehensible in a trans- 
lator. 

The translation, despite the frequent use of 
“methinks” and some expressions like ‘For no 
great thrift in time,” is adequate. 


Harowtp B. DUNKEL 


University of Chicago 


Apollonios Rhodios: Interpretationen zur Er- 
zihlungskunst und Quellenverwertung. By 
Franz Stonssu. Bern and Leipzig: Verlag 
Paul Haupt, 1941. Pp. 158. 


The author of this study does not attempt 
to discuss the Argonautica as a whole but lim- 
its himself to a consideration of six epi- 
sodes, to each of which he devotes a chapter: 
i, Cyzicus (i. 936-1152); ii, Lemnos (i. 607- 
910); iii, The Departure of Jason (i. 234-316) ; 
iv, Phineus (ii. 178-499); v, The Death of 
Absyrtus (iv. 303-506) ; and vi, Medea at Cor- 
cyra (iv. 993-1222). As the title implies, 
Stoessl’s purpose is twofold: he subjects each 
episode to a careful scrutiny in an endeavor to 
analyze Apollonius’ methods of narrative art 
and then seeks to discover the tragic sources 
of these episodes and to reconstruct as fully as 
possible an outline of each of the lost tragedies. 
In many respects Stoessl’s new book must be 
considered a companion volume to his recent 
work on the Aeschylean trilogies.! 

Most readers will doubtless find the analy- 
ses of the various episodes the most valuable 
part of the book. Apollonius’ interest in etiol- 
ogy and local history is well treated, especially 
in the Cyzicus story, which Stoessl discusses to 
show the poet’s Hellenistic, i.e., nontragic, 
technique; this is the only one of the six stories 

1 Die Trilogie des Aischylos: Formgesetze und Wege 
der Rekonstruktion (Wien, 1937). In this work Stoessl 
used Apollonius as a basis for his restoration of 
Aeschylus’ Phineus (pp. 162-70) and stated his belief 


(p. 252, n. 171) that it would be possible to reconstruct 
other dramas from the Argonautica. 


which, according to the author, does not go 
back to a source in Greek tragedy. The brev- 
ity of Apollonius’ style, his frequent lack of 
clarity, significant flaws or omissions in the 
different stories, and similar topics are 
handled with admirable thoroughness. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the comments, thought-pro- 
voking as they are, will fail to carry conviction 
because of the deductions which the author 
constantly makes from his material. 

Stoessl seems far from successful in the 
main purpose of his work—the reconstruction 
of the originals of the remaining five episodes. 
Briefly stated, his conclusions are as follows: 
the adventure at Lemnos is based upon the 
Hypsipyle of Aeschylus, Jason’s departure from 
Ioleos upon the Argo by the same dramatist, 
and the comparison of the outlines of the two 
plays (reconstructed from Apollonius) leads 
Stoessl to believe that they belonged to the 
same trilogy (pp. 69 f.); the story of Phineus is 
modeled upon Aeschylus’ Phineus, the death of 
Absyrtus upon Sophocles’ Scythae, while 
Medea’s adventures with the Phaeacians come 
from Aeschylus and reproduce an unknown 
trilogy.? 

There is little doubt that Apollonius both 
knew and used Greek plays dealing with the 
story of the Argonauts. There are references in 
the scholia both to the Hypsipyle and to the 
Argo, but these give little information concern- 
ing the lost plays. Stoessl works directly from 
the text of the Argonautica; he assumes that 
Apollonius in these episodes was following a 
particular tragedy so closely that the structure 
of the original can be restored. This involves 
the additional assumption that Apollonius, 
when following his source, was unable to 
handle his material with any degree of original- 
ity and that, as Stoessl says (p. 92), “er sich 
von seiner dramatischen Vorlage nicht befreien 
kann.” The weakness of these hypotheses be- 
comes all the more apparent when Stoessl’s pro- 
cedure is examined in detail. References to the 


2 Stoess] believes that the three plays of the trilogy 
dealt with (1) the arrival of the Argonauts at Corcyra, 
(2) the arrival of the Colchians and their demand for 
Medea, (3) the decision of King Alcinoiis (see pp. 
155 ff.). Outlines are provided for the last two plays; 
apparently too little of the opening play was preserved 
by Apollonius to make an outline possible. 
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Argonauts or to any other group of people are 
said to reflect one or more choruses in the origi- 
nal; e.g., ii. 496-97 refers to the exodos of the 
two choruses at the conclusion of the original 
play.* In like manner the conversations of the 
characters are believed to reproduce closely the 
dialogue of the tragic source. Again the dan- 
gers of the method are obvious. Epic poetry by 
its very nature is dramatic and crowded with 
conversation; Apollonius was undoubtedly in- 
debted to Greek tragedy, but this can hardly 
mean that he was unable to compose a conver- 
sation between two characters. Yet Stoessl as- 
sumes that the speeches reflect the dramatic 
source, even when they have many Hellenistic 
traits; he says of Medea’s speech in iv. 355-90 
that Apollonius “vielleicht eine aihnliche Rede 
aus seiner Vorlage wiedergibt, die er wohl in 
hellenistischem Geist umformt, ohne ihren 
wesentlichen Inhalt zu dindern” (p. 103). 

Brief outlines of extant tragedies are used to 
support the reconstructed outlines; Stoess] com- 
pares the Phineus with the Persians (pp. 93 f.) 
and the Scythae with the Trachiniae (p. 121, 
n. 53). This proves little and reveals an addi- 
tional weakness in Stoessl’s method—an exces- 
sive preoccupation with the mechanical and 
purely formal aspects of tragedy. Too little 
consideration is given to the content of the 
plays. Many of Aeschylus’ lost tragedies may 
have had very little action; but some of the 
plays reconstructed by Stoessl, notably Jason’s 
departure from Iolcos, have far too little dra- 
matic material; there are more possibilities for 
effective tragedy in the Cyzicus story, which, ac- 
cording to Stoessl, comes from a nondramatic 
source. Furthermore, the outlines of the plays 
in many points are not even based upon the 
Argonautica. Stoessl reconstructs what he can 
from Apollonius; when Apollonius fails him, he 
admits that whole scenes must be inferred from 
mere hints‘ or that many details of the outline 

+P. 91. The following may also be cited to illus- 
trate Stoessl’s restoration of the choruses: i. 234 ff. 
contains traces of what was a long choral passage in 
the Aeschylean original (pp. 66 f.); the praise of love in 
iv. 445-49 reflects the choral song in Sophocles’ 
tragedy (pp. 110, 123); iv. 1180 ff. implies that three 


choruses—the Argonauts, the Colchians, and the 
Phaeacians—were all present in the original (p. 149). 


‘Cf. p. 150: ‘‘Aus blossen Andeutungen miissen 
ganze Szenen erschlossen werden.'’ Such statements 
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must be filled in from his knowledge of the tech- 
nique of tragedy (cf. p. 120). In the light of 
such admissions, it is difficult to see how Stoessl 
can be so certain that his restorations are sound. 
In conclusion, therefore, neither Stoessl’s 
methods nor his results seem acceptable. It is 
with regret that the reviewer states this convic- 
tion, for the book is well organized, well written, 
and reveals a wide knowledge of contemporary 
literature dealing with epic and tragedy. The 
work contains much that is interesting and val- 
uable, but it must be used with extreme care; 
above all, it does not appear a safe guide to the 
restoration and understanding of lost tragedies. 
Stoessl’s new book thus has both the virtues 
and the weaknesses of its predecessor, Die T'rilo- 

gie des Aischylos.® 
GrorcE E. DuckwortH 


Princeton University 


An Amphora with a Price Inscription in the 
Hearst Collection at San Simeon. By D. A. 
Amyx. (‘University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Archaeology,” Vol. I, No. 
8.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1941. Pp. 179-206+Pls. 25-27. 
$0.25. 

The vase dealt with in this paper was first 
published in 1882 and has frequently been the 
subject of remark, but not well illustrated or 
fully discussed. The thoroughness of Dr. 
Amyx’s discussion may be inferred from the 
presence of one hundred and twenty-five foot- 
notes; his illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. 

If his understanding of the inscription is 
right, it is “the only known price inscription 
painted by the artist on the surface of a vase, 
and the earliest intelligible price inscription of 
any kind,” also the only one that applies specifi- 
cally to a single vase and the only one presuma- 
bly intended to be visible and intelligible to the 
casual observer. Less definitely, it is unique in 


are frequent; cf. also p. 133 (on iv. 1011 ff.): “‘Gleich 
zwei Szenen hat der Leser aus diesen zwei Versen zu 
erschliessen.”’ 


5 See A. C, Schlesinger, AJP, LIX (1938), 122f.; 
L. A. Post, CP, XXXV (1940), 98 f. 
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the use of &yyavw, for which there seem to be 
no wholly satisfactory parallels. It is not sur- 
prising that there has been doubt whether the 
inscription gives a price at all; yet the sum 
named—two obols—seems to be in line with 
the comparable prices that are more or less 
known, and the other interpretation that has 
been suggested appears to be wholly inad- 
missible. But perhaps the inscription belongs 
to a fairly common type in which a figure 
speaks; here the figure is a hoplite, and he 
offers his services for two obols (a day). Little 
is known of the pay for mercenaries in the 
sixth century, but later rates do not indicate 
that two obols would have been absurdly low 
(Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, pp. 231- 
33). A victor in the hoplomachy would be a 
very natural candidate for mercenary employ- 
ment. With this interpretation the verb is 
probably less difficult, though still somewhat 
unexpected. If the pictures were of different 
character, the inscription could easily be un- 
derstood as erotic, and possibly that is what 
it is; standards of relevancy are notoriously 
low for erotic inscriptions. 

The pictures present problems of interpre- 
tation also, which are discussed with good 
judgment in regard to probabilities; and the 
position of the vase in the history of black- 
figure is determined. Dr. Amyx is one of the 
principal students in this field, and in the paper 
he not only presents the Hearst amphora very 
satisfactorily but makes a substantial con- 
tribution to its background. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Der griechische Buchtitel: Einige Beobachtungen. 
By Ernst Nacumanson. (“Géteborgs 
Hoégskolas Arsskrift,’”’ Vol. XLVII.) Gote- 
borg: Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1941. 
Pp. 52. 

This brochure is not a full history of the en- 
titling of classical Greek works but only ob- 
servations thereon, as its title and Preface 
warn us. Early Greek literature was intended 
for oral recitation and felt no need for titles. 
After works began to circulate in manuscript, 
it fell to those who cited them to make up des- 
ignations for them. For this reason there is in- 
stability in titles of works clear to the end of 
classical antiquity. An official title given by 
the author is exceptional and even then was 
not used in all references. Nachmanson illus- 
trates with the cited titles of works of the 
Sophists, Plato, Aristotle, the Hippocratic 
school, Galen, and Plotinus. He compares the 
anonymity of works of art before the rise of 
individualism. Archaic or archaizing authors 
give vague impersonal citations. The lack of 
definite titles gave rise to the practice of citing 
or identifying works by their opening words, 
which was encouraged by its adoption in Calli- 
machus’ catalogues of the Alexandrian library. 
Although Nachmanson declares that his sub- 
ject has not been investigated exhaustively, his 
observations are well taken and illuminating. 
A small point on page 35 seems amiss: Pseudo- 
Demetrius, De elocutione, can scarcely be citing 
Strabo, who was practically unread before the 


fifth century. 
AUBREY DILLER 


Indiana University 
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